How Many Folks Want to Write? 


Jack Woodford will 
surprise you with 


ee THEY SAY TO WRITERS 
20 years’ experience 
People aren't really trying to be writ- 
e ers. They are desperately trying to keep 
: from becoming or being something else. 
‘ Nine Short-Short —Jack Woodford. 
Openings — Can You There is something about coming 
Pick the Best? and going about a countryside that 
keeps the juices of ideas stirring in a 
° writer's mind.—Richard Merrifield. 
What to Write Life seldom serves up finished plots. 
for House Organs —August Derleth. 
> 


Regional Magazines 
(with a market list) 


HOW CRIME PAYS ME 


BY THOMAS THURSDAY 


What Editors Want 


AUTHOR 


Che Royal of Canada 


THE BALCONY BOGK- 


THe & Tavior Co 


NOW JERSEY 


24 


A. MeCurne 
[x] BERKSHIRE NEWS, INC. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS / 
i 
bite of the City of Manistique Josern HorRNE Co. 


tionwide 


Sales The above checks are but a few of many in payment for 
orders received in our offices daily. World famous stores in big 
cities, small bookstores in remote towns, wholesalers, libraries, 


for your boards of education, religious organizations—all buy and_re- 


order beautifully printed Pageant Press books. 


oo The credit is ours only insofar as we make the “product” 


uttractive, advertise nationally in publications like Retail Book. 


seller, N. Y. Times Book Review, Library Bulletin and Saturday 


Review of Literature and explore diligently every avenue ol 


sale. We are proud of our authors whose good work makes 


second, third, and even dozens of repeat orders possible and 


whose books earn enthusiastic reviews in the most important 


papers in the land. 


You've thought about it often but should now take the 


step to join the more than one hundred authors we will publish 


this year. Send for our booklet today or send your manuscript. 


Reports within ten days and no obligation to you involved. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd St., New York 36 


FREE: 


Have you received 
your free copy of 
famous writers’ 
writer Jack Wood- 
ford’s sample chap- 
ter from his new 
book, WRITERS’ 
CRAMP? 
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Here‘s How Palmer 
Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


Post Writer Praises Palmer 

“Be assured that my sale of a story 
to Saturday Evening Post will make 
no difference in my attitude toward 
studying your course—except, if pos- 
sible, to make me work harder. I 
have already benefited from the Pal- 
mer course.”"—J. Graham Doar, Gear- 
hart, Ore. 


New Writer Succeeds 

“After only six lessons I sold my 
first article, then re-wrote it and sold 
it to another publication, and recent- 
ly adapted it for a third. Thanks to 
Palmer for help and encouragement.” 
—E. N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Two Sales Bring $255 

“Before completing the course I 
sold two stories: one for $110, the 
other for $145. They were punched 
out on a borrowed typewriter, a two- 
bit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer lessons on the other. When the 
going got tough, I turned to the les- 
sons. The answer was there. Luck? 
Plenty of it. But with Palmer's help 
1 know I'll be lucky again.”~Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


Sells to Reader's Digest 
“What can Palmer training give me? 
9 Already, the answer: I’ve sold to Coronet, Reoder’s 

Digest and others.’’—Katherine Benion, Milton, Pa. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


You Learn at Home 
So you can see for yourself how interesting, how helpful 

Palmer Training may be to you, we make this generous 

free offer to send you: 

(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 

(B) —_ writing assignments showing how you “learn by 

loing;”’ 

(C) — answers showing how professional writers actual- 

do the work; 

(D Mustrated 40-page book “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; details of 
our complete instruction by our staff of professional 
writers; and what famous authors, students and grad- 
uates say about Palmer Training. 

Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or obli- 

gation, how Palmer home study training may help you as 

a writer. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Established 1917 
Approved for Veterans 
Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-33 
Hollywood 28, California 


| asked six months 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-33 


Please send me free book, ‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’’ explaining how | may increase my 
income from writing. This request is confidential 
and no salesman will call. 


Mr.) 
Mrs. ) 
Miss ) 


Address 
City. Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here Oo 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can't 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT ... it has been called “The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.” It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


LEWIS CARROLL 


PAID FOR PUBLISHING 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Why shouldn’t you? Yours 
may not be a Carroll mas- 
terpiece but if it’s publish- 
able and marketable, why 
not have the satisfaction of 
giving it a try? We can 
handle the details, from 
printing to marketing. 


DIRIGO EDITIONS, Manchester, Me. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 


Poetry. 

Catalogue on request. 
AGNES M. REEVE, CRITIC. 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 


books, stories 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Come, gather round 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


per quality of the freelance material that 
comes to me is hopelessly bad,” writes the 
editor of a high-paying national magazine in a 
letter to me. “It is astonishing what I actually 
receive.” 

You tell me, Mr. Editor, that you have got so 
discouraged with the general run of manuscripts 
that you depend to quite an extent on top writ- 
ers who give you first chance at their stuff. Yet 
your policy as you outline it to me is to have 
everything submitted to your magazine read, lest 
you miss something that will ring the bell. You 
didn’t need to tell me that; I know it is not only 
your policy but the policy of first-class editors 
generally. 

Which causes me to repeat one of my favorite 
axioms: There is a market for every good manu- 
script. Sure, there is competition, but as Jack 
Woodford points out in his article in this issue, 
a lot of it isn’t very strong. The writer with 
ability and willingness to work hard will event- 
ually produce work that editors will welcome. 


ies wager you'd be surprised at the subject 
matter of 70 per cent of the verse that comes 
to Author & Journalist. It is—rejection slips. 

Teachers of writing are forever advising: Write 
about the familiar. And certainly all of us are 
familiar with rejection slips. 

Yet I wonder whether it is healthy to lay so 
much stress on them. Isn’t it a little like a law- 
yer talking constantly about the cases he lost or 
a contractor about jobs on which he got under- 
bid? 

One tends to write about things he dwells up- 
on. Conversely, he dwells increasingly upon what 
he writes about. Is it sound psychology to dwell 
upon non-success? 


HERE are writers’ clubs and writers’ clubs. 

Ruth Derby tells me about the Tacoma 
(Washington) Writers’ Club, which seems to me 
to operate on an admirable system. 

The club has 80 members. Too many, you may 
say. Well, not for the way it is run. The entire 
organization meets only once a month, when 
there is a lecture by a professional or a panel 
discussion. The club is divided into workshop 
groups—fiction, non-fiction, poetry, juveniles— 
that assemble at other times for study and manu- 
script criticism. 

It is no professional guild; the main require- 
ment for membership is a sincere desire to write 
salable material. Half the members have de- 
veloped into selling writers, and most of the 
others are on their way. 

I especially like the attitude of the club toward 
sharing ideas, as it is expressed by Miss Derby: 

“The sum of two apples and two apples is al- 
ways four apples; but when it comes to ideas, the 
sum of two and two can be infinite.” 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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oem With stories or beoks. I help writers make sales 
wat can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing Ghost-writing of 
«and special articles 
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What readers say 


Writing with Seven Children 


Writers’ magazines publish story after story of 
the poor housewife-writer pressed for .time in 
which to write, and about the various devices 
she employs to find this time. 

Last summer at an institute for writers, we 
heard what seems to be the way to end _ this 
difficulty once and for all. A young woman who 
has published several children’s books and does 
a weekly column for four or five papers, is. the 
mother of seven children, yet owns up to no 
difficulty in getting time to do her stories and 
columns. Speaking about her work to the insti- 
tute, she said: 

“I have nothing to do at home. That is, with 
my brain. While I am doing the housework, I 
keep my head in the clouds, and plan out what 
I am going to put down on paper once there 
comes a lull. Children go to sleep sometime, 
then my typewriter goes to work on what I’ve 
been planing out while I ‘had nothing to do.’” 

Rather puts the mothers of one, two, three, 
four, five, or six children to shame! 

JEAN CowLes 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Encourage the Writer 


I wonder if we are always as alert as we should 
be to the opportunity to encourage fellow writers, 
be they aspiring or “arrived” scribes. I pay tithes 
to the bond of fellowship existing between writers 
by dropping a card to editors whenever I read a 
story that impresses me. 

It helps the writer's prestige and it brings us 
happiness in identifying ourselves with another's 
success. Editors, too, appreciate notes of recog: 
nition—so their acknowledgements attest. 

LORAINE LARKIN 
Hollywood, Calif. 


The Public Will Respond 


I attended a poor little writing class conducted 
by a one-novel poet. His first remarks curiled 
my blood, “Literature, as it used to be known, is 
no longer wanted—Mansfield, James, Mann, Dos- 
toyevsky—are definitely kaput. You are dated if 
you go in for more than the barest description.” 

I say you strip a story too bare of description, 
and light right into the conversation and action 
in the second paragraph, you have as a result an 
anemic skeleton that is not worthy of the name 
of good writing. 

Maybe we do have a moronic, 12-year-old audi- 
ence. I say the public will always live up to 
what writers give them. I have no real right to 
say this, perhaps, as I have not yet published 
though striving hard. But I’d rather never sell a 
line than to compromise my soul by turning out 
some of the atrocities I read. 

JOSEPHINE HANSEN 
Miami Shores, Fla. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . . . articles... serials . . . series. 

Now i'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juveniie Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 


Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


GOLD MINES 


$ Maravedi El Krishnar’s 


Money-Making Books 

X-RAY MIND. The SCIENCE OF ANALYZE PEOPLE AT 
SIGHT. Contains the SECRET of the BEST SELLER — 
the 38 unforgettable men and women characters of 
fiction, all created already for you. Also gripping ways 
to influence them, to put dynamite in your plot. Take 
the shortcut to fame and fortune in any field of writing. 


$2.98. 

THE WRITER’S LOVE CHART — For All Writers. Con- 
tains the eternal ee ong dramatized dynamically be- 
tween the 26 ROMANTIC TYPES of men and women. 
Write thrilling love stories, with REAL people and REAL 
plots — and make BIG MONEY. Contains no end of 
exciting romantic material for magazine story contests, 
books, radio and TV. $2.98. 

Send today for these WRITERS’ GOLD MINES 


OLYMPIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1912 Lincoln-Park-West, J-104, Chicago 14 


There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshiv.” 


SIMPLIFiED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin St., Denve, 6, Colo, 
Please send me Your free bookies ond 
Other information abous THE CREATi ye 
Ability DEVELOPER 


Authors of Books 


give your book a chance 


A Complete Publishing Service 
at Low Cost! 


-. We offer you: 


~ Publication with prestige. 
Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through newspapers, 
critics’ reviews, catalogs, and direct mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, bookstores, 
to libraries, and direct. 
Fiction, non-fiction, and juveniles. 
— We publish, not just print — 
@ Write us about your book. 


Midwest Put. Co. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. |! do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Avietion, A.J. Miami 33, Florido 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not oa “tell how” but a SHOW HOW course 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Loceyville, Penna. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 years sotisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, ae fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly see Free carbon on white poper. $1.25 
to $1 word Minimum $6.50. 

IRMA A GWIN-BUCHANAN 

— Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 


“Where words ure built into profits” 


Offers you professional guidance to profitable writing 
with collaborotive criticisms that are returned within 
the week. One client writes: “The last article you 
criticised for me sold to Woman's Day for $150 — my 
first sale!’ Rates: $1.25 per M. $4 min. per script. 
harge for second reading. Novels a specialty. 
Mkt. evaluation each Script. Write Geo. M. Osborne. 


3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


Part of the Family 
Author & Journalist is just like a part of my 
family coming into my home every month. 
Myre V. BAKER 
Hollywood, Calif. 


First-Sale Feeling 


So far as this novitiate scribbler is concerned 
your fine mag has already paid for my first year’s 
subscription, but, better still, has paid off in that 
inimitable satisfaction of having made a first sale. 
Oh, sure, it was small, a four-line verse to a 
greeting card concern, but, whoop-dee-do!, the 
man even said, ‘Come again’! Does anybody think 
| would be foolish enough to spend that check? 

Thanks for the help, the hints, and the feeling 
that at least I’m at last skirting the edges of that 
most noble fraternity, the Scribblers of the 
World! Feels so good. Wouldn’t matter if I ever 
hit the top in big time fiction, my real goal, I'll 
never feel quite that good again! 

HELEN FREFLEY 
Bellaire, ‘Tex. 


Daily Journalism Bored Her 


On a matter discussed in A&J, I wish to add 
my two cents’ worth. 

I have a newspaper background, having worked 
seven years on the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. While 
thus employed I was either too bored or weary of 
writing my regular assignments to do much out- 
side writing. (But then I wasn’t familiar with 

Anyhow, now that I am a housewife with two 
children, I find that writing and the desire to do 
so come much easier to me. I have forsaken, 
and gladly so, morning coffee with the neighbors, 
afternoon bridge, luncheons, etc., to write, write, 
and write. 

Mary DANA RopriGurz 
Arlington, Va. 


Authentic Market Lists 


A&J market lists include names other than 
those every writer knows by heart. Just about — 
every market I have sold to came from Av]... 
and these included some publication I had never 
seen or heard of previously. (One or two 1 
haven't seen yet.) 

Cy Lancer 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Working Writers Wanted 


Yarnsmiths is a friendly club for advanced or 
selling writers. We are interested in members no 
matter what his or her field may be; short stories 
or novels, article writing, or verse. We do want 
sincere, steady workers. Newcomers are to submit 
three manuscripts to be voted on by members of 
the club. 

Any one interested may contact Vera FE. Dut 
ter, Secretary-Treasurer, 8127 W. Norton Ave, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. Phone Gladstone 1204 for 
information. 

VERA E, DUTTER 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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The Poetry Society of Georgia offers these 
prizes open to poets in general: ‘ 

The Jane Judge Memorial Prize ($25) for a 
poem representing imagination, sincerity, and 
form in accordance with its mood. Closing date: 
March 10, 

The Barrow Prize ($50) for the “best baliad 
suggested by any subject in American history de 
rived from fact or legend, presented with fresh 
significance.” Each MS. must be accompanied by 
a bibliography of the historical authorities used. 
Closing date: April 10. 

The William A. Wood Memorial Prize ($10) 
for the best lyric poem. Closing date: April 10. 

No poem beyond 100 lines may be submitted 
in any of these contests. 

Detailed information is obtainable from Miss 
Molly Bernstein, 107 W. 37th St., Savannah, Ga. 
— Av] — 

Young folks between 15 and 23 years old are 
eligible to submit essays of 1,000 words or less on 
“The United States and the Underdeveloped 
Areas.” Prizes totaling $1,800 are offered by the 
Point IV Essay Committee, National Council of 
Churches, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3. Address 
the committee for entry blanks. The contest 
closes March 31. 


Contests and Awards for Writers 


The Archer, Box 3857, Victory Center Station, 
North Hollywood, Calif., offers prizes (top $5) 
for haikus and tankas—closing date. March 15. A 
contest. for sonnets with similar prizes closes 
April 15. Then there is a summer contest closing 
May 15 for poems of 16 lines or less in free verse 
or traditional form. 
Ae] — 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, offers $500 plus publication for a work 
of 50,000-150,000 words in American history to 
appeal to the thoughtful general reader rather 
than the specialist. Authors must be American 
citizens under 40 years of age. This is a memorial 
to the late Charles Austin Beard. Closing date: 
July 31. 

Ae] — 

Seven Sirens Press, 110 Lafayette St., New York 
13, offers $250 plus advance royalty of $500 for 
books in each of three categories: fiction, non 
fiction, poetry. Closing date: April 15. 


Writers contemplating entering contests listed 
should obtain full data from the publisher or 
organization sponsoring the contest. Always en- 
close a stamped addressed envelope. 


Send 10c for my 
new booklet, The 
Truth About Coop- 
erative Publishing. 
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Srecial Announcement 


To Writers’ Clubs, 
Workshop Groups and Classes 


literary help because you did not feel that you 

could afford personalized assistance. | now have a 
procedure whereby clubs and working groups may have instruction from me at 
nominal cost. Several small clubs have already tried this plan. Their members 
are pleased—and perhaps a little surprised—with having specially designed in- 
struction from my studio each week at a cost they can easily afford. 


Mie OF YOU have failed to avail yourselves of my 


If you are a member of any writing group, even a small one, write to me 
with all the information you care to give about your activities, and I'll tell you 
how this help may be obtained. Of course, if you want individual writing 
assistance, just for yourself, it is available to you as always. 


CHARLES CARSON, Siterary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Euer try to sell tomatocs.... 
,..00.4 man with 1,000,000 tomatoes? 


OVERS TOCKED | | 
10 pounss 2 


tomatoes to last him a year, and we don’t suppose attempts of that sort are made very often in the vege- 
table market. But it’s every bit as foolish to try to sell an editor a type of manuscript on which he’s over- 
stocked, or which he can’t use for some other reason—and that sort of thing, unfortunately, happens a | 
hundred times a day in the manuscript market. 

As any editor will assure you, there are a dozen reasons other than quality for the possible rejection 
of a script. Every editorial budget has its limitations: and, when an editor has enough scripts of a specific 
type or length to fill a goodly number of issues or several seasons’ lists, he’s got to pass up future scripts of 
that type or length for a while. Or perhaps he’s just run several scripts of one type, and can’t stock any 
more of the same type for a while; or just changed his policies and wants an entirely different kind of ma- 
terial; or just ordered from someone else the exact kind of script which has come in from you. Whatever 
the reason, all you get out of it is a rejection slip, even if you’ve written the best script possible. 

In today’s immense and ever-changing market, you can’t keep up with minute-to-minute editorial 
needs unless you make a full-time job of it—and you can‘t do that and write too. That, in a nutshell, is 
another valuable aid you can secure from agency representation. 

At SMLA, you'll receive experienced assistance in making sure your scripts are right for the markets, 
and pin-point marketing based upon day-after-day dealings with editors and upon knowledge of their needs 
at every moment. We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. !f your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 
TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


You'll agree that it’s pretty foolish to try to sell tomatoes to a storekeeper who already has enough 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL:: 


. Scott Meredith tackles the practical side of writing in his lively book, and it will be 
certain to help .. .” —Nashville Daily Tennessean 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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Perhaps you'll agree with this provocative article, perhaps 


not, but you’re sure to enjoy 


Folks Don’t WANT to Write 


By JAck Wooprorp 


estimates as to the number of people trying 

to become writers in the United States I 
am appalled by the obvious non-sequitur  in- 
volved. 

Today in a current newspaper column I read 
that five million people in the United States are 
attempting to become writers, that five thousand 
of them get accepted, and that fifty of them 
make big returns at writing. 

I think these figures are close to accurate. How- 
ever, the non-sequitur is whopping. 

These people aren't really trying to become 
writers. They are desperately trying to keep 
from becoming or being something else. 

First, apparently, people wish to be economical- 
ly independent. They wish to be healthy, hand- 
some, and in most cases popular. Either they do 
not wish to work or fight at all, or they wish to 
work at some one particular thing; or, if they 
want to fight they wish to be General Eisenhow- 
er, and even General Eisenhower does not wish 
in any very ardent way to be General Eisenhower; 
he wishes to be Mr. President, as he now is. 


Pe atm time I see the constantly recurring 


Jack Woodford is author of a long list of 
novels—some of them under the pen names of 
Gordon Sayre, Howard Kennedy, and Sappho 
Henderson Britt. He also has written many 
magazine stories and stage plays and has been 
scenarist for leading motion picture studios. He 
is known as a shrewd puncturer of undeserved 
literary and critical pretensions. Along with his 
numerous other activities, he is vice-president of 
a book publishing firm. The article beginning on 
this page is an unpublished chapter from his 
forthcoming book, Writer's Cramp. Mr. Wood- 
ford lives in Virginia. 


Naturally, a negligible number of people at- 
tain their wishes. I’ve met persons who have at- 
tained their wishes. Not once did I find one who 
was any happier than the average slug flounder- 
ing around with his head in the clouds and his 
shoes needing resouling (sic) . 

The number of men who yearn to be a PFC 
touches an irreducible minimum. And equal de- 
sire occurs as touches most jobs short of “execu- 
tive’ ones. In Look Magazine, an executive 
sounds off with: 

“I realize that I belong to a new class of for- 
gotten men in whom no labor leaders, politi- 
cians, farmers, corporation presidents, or com- 
mencement speakers take any vested interest. The 
ten-thousand-dollar-a-year men. Vanquished Amer- 
icans.” 

(The author's byline is Jay Taylor, probably a 
nom de guerre, considering the frank quality of 
the article.) 

I think that it is very doubtful anybody on 
earth wishes to be what he is. 

The approximately five million people who 
“want” to be writers and think they are trying 'o 
be writers, are probably not really wanting or 
doing anything of the sort. 

They are, I think, simply trying to unbe what 
they are. And I arrive at that conclusion after 
over 30 years of staining specimens and clinical 
investigation at first hand of considerable arcana. 

Somebody has to be a PFC or even buck pri- 
vate. What would sadistic sergeants do without 
small fry into whom psychologically to project 
the pokes sergeants get from minor commissioned 
officers? 

To my adult observation, persons wishing to 
become writers, and not merely to unbecome 
otherwhat, always do become writers, and there 
isn’t anything anyone could say or do—least of 
all me—that would prevent it, help it, or have a 
thing to do with it one way or another. 

Such persons do not really have 4,994,950 com- 


petitors. They haven't got any competition at all, 
nor does it ever occur to them that they have. 
They never mention it, and probably never think 
of it. 
I have often watched the unnecessary and piti- 
ful agonies of men or their wives, or both, when, 
at what we North Americans call “parties,” some 
malicious moron leads off loudly with: 
“What do you do?” 
“I’m with the gas company.” 
“Standard Oil?” 
“No, the City Gas Company.” 
“Oh. What do you do for a living there?” 
(I've never heard one victim under this favor- 
ite form of social torture reply: “I manufacture 
stuff you should take a lot of” or some such.) 
When the poor, squirming worm finally admits 
that he is a gas meter reader psychological trauma 
of a major and familiar sort has occurred. 
When I am subjected to such attack I reply 
that I am a typewriter repairman. After " wid 
having designated myself as a moral, spiritual, 
and economic leper, by reporting that I repair 
typewriters (and I have indeed been fixing the 
accursed things for years, always with a plethora 
of parts left over), I am viewed with disdain by 
gas meter readers and second lieutenants in 
charge of flag drills at the Pentagon. Stenograph- 
ers cease all entente with me. Assorted Babbitts, 
including all categories of clerks calling them- 
selves executives, ignore me from there on in. 
Even life insurance agents, if they have so much 
as one accrual likely to run in their favor in the 
next nine years, abandon me to the Corner 
Where I Are endeavoring to do some brightening 
by bunching myself together like a lightning bug 
in order to produce some chemical reaction that 
might cause me to glow enough inside to feel 
less like the Invisible Man outside. So I well 
know how gas meter readers feel when they an- 
nounce their shame publicly. 


Wittx I pull the typewriter repairman stunt 
among minor illuminati at North American 
tribal exhibitions called parties, in Hollywood, 
Provincetown, Woodstock, or such nesting places 
of smart people, I usually wind up with some 
filly who, after rehearsing her wide knowledge of 
widely unknown writers like myself, informs me 
of her variously colored knowledge and acquaint- 
anceship with one Jack Woodford; or else Gor- 
don Sayre. I think now in my saddened dotage 
of those times when I have had conversations 
with people who “knew Jack Woodford well,” us 
the most amusing of my lifetime, if conversation 
can be called amusing. [ still have a lingering 
fondness for it, despite the fact that it has been 
abolished in the United States by the less ardu- 
ous expedient of turning on the TV to watch a 
wrestling match while the radio brings in treat- 
ises upon how to keep the hair from falling out 
the way sheep do by buying and applying lanolin 
if you are so stupid as to be unable to home- 
grow it. 

But what happens in a milling group of party- 
ing people trying to outshout the TV, the radio, 
and each other, if some character speaks to the 
assertion that he is a writer? 

However then viewed, he has achieved a rank 
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of some vague sort, not as rank as admitting him- 
self to be a son of honest toil would make him. 
Even clerks who are “executives” because they 
are the part boss of a stenographer shared by five 
other executives dare not twit him for fear he 
explode in a rash of long words unfamiliar ‘o 
crossword puzzle fans, or otherwise: put them out 
of countenance before their ladies, confréres, or 
colleagues. 


IVE million wights who hate their jobs know 
this, and they also know they can get by with 
saying they are writers if, in fact, they write 
something, or are taking some sort of writing 
course, or thinking about doing either or both. 

Readers seldom know the name of the author 
of a magazine story or article they read. The 
general public knows there are infinite different 
sorts of writers and that they can’t, usually, name 
three top contemporary writers. Who, for in- 
stance, can name even one contemporary motion 
picture writer of the highest swank; or a top 
radio or TV writer, let alone the three top novel- 
ists? 

New Yorkers, who admit to being the smartest 
people in the world, and who are, I think, every 
bit as wonderful as they say they are (but in a 
different way, if you know what I mean), seldom 
know the playwright’s name, even of such a play 
as South Pacific. (And to save me I can’t right 
now think of his name myself although it’s right 
on the tip of somebody else’s tongue, I’m sure.) 
Even Barnard intellectuals, the most intellectual 
intellectuals the world over, are capable of quot- 
ing from one of the greatest contemporary novels, 
South Wind, without being able to name _ the 
author. One of these told me Voltaire wrote it, 
and after having quoted correctly from South 
Wind later tried to prove that Voltaire wrote it 
(because I had looked startled) by quoting cor- 
rectly from Candide and assuring me to the point 
of fisticuffs that the passage was in South Wind 
where it ought to be because it fits there far bet- 
ter than it does in Candide. You can come to 
blows with Hlini intelligentsia if they quote from 
Voltaire’s Candide and claim they are quoting 
George Bernard Shaw, as who isn’t—and probably 
are since there isn’t anything G. B. S. didn’t say 
at one time or another one way or another. So 
the whole field of simulated authorship is a fair- 
ly safe one for anybody to take; nothing can be 
proved or disproved and nearly everybody knows 
it. 

You can even venture into music as a “writer” 
if you once tried to write a song to be published 
at your own expense and be perfectly safe on 
all sides since that field of writing also is fraught 
with danger for challengers from all quarters. 

Thus it is that millions of misfits to writing 
creep upon editors—like cuttlefishes moving back- 
wards and clouding the area with ink as they go 
in protective coloration—not because they are po- 
tential writers, or even wish to be really, but be- 
cause they wish—not to write (they usually hate 
writing), but because they wish to have written. 
Or wish to be about the process, feebly, of put- 
ting themselves in the have written posture, for 
social or other reasons. That is why these five 
million or so are no competition at all to the 
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writer who actually writes and is entitled to be 
called a writer anywhere. These cuttlefish sim- 
ply want any available excuse to become as un 
plumber, or as unelevator operator as possible. 

To say that those unhappy people are any in 
terference in the real writers’ march to market 1's 
ridiculous. These millions of unhappy shoe clerks 
and street car conductors never bother really 
potential writers in the slightest way. 

Not that street car conductors fail to become 
writers sometimes. Knut Hamsun was once a 
Chicago street car conductor. One of the most 
successful commercial writers of today I first met 
in Venice, California, in 1934, when he came to 
read the gas meter of a person I was visiting. 
William Hopson, now a highly successful writer, 
visited the same place at the same time, and was 
then a welder, a fact which he has himself con- 
firmed in print. The apartment was occupied by 
Fan Nichols and her husband. Fan Nichols had 
just previously been a song plugger in a Portland, 
Oregon, department store, a fact which she con 
firmed in print. 

UT the difference as touches the particular gas 

meter reader to whom I refer (who is a Hol. 
lywood Big Shot writer now and has not report- 
ed upon his beginnings in print) and Fan 
Nichols, and William Hopson, and the average 
gas meter reader, song plugger, and welder was 
then, as now, simply enormous. In all three the 
difference lay in their spoken diction. Not that 
they stank up the place with long words, far 
from it; one of them has hardly ever been to 
school at all. But what they said was colorful, 


dettly put, and above everything else entirely 
different from the usual unimaginative speech 
larded with repetitious expletives and the more 
reliable clichés. 

Today Fan Nichols, still young, is queen of the 


newer novel form in the United States, the 
paper-covered books which are selling more spec- 
tacularly than any novels written since Dickens 
once wrote in much the same fashion for just 
people, not reviewing aesthetes. The reviewers 
of the day thought that Dickens was a stinker. 
The people who buy books thought he was won- 
derful and still do. 

Because real writers are really interested in 
writing, they remember everything they ever read 
or heard in connection with writing—just as Show 
Business People can remember the names of 
10,000 other performers perfectly, and recall their 
talents—and thus can (but almost never do) make 
monkeys out of the average dodo who is interest- 
ed in more solid ways of turning up his coffee 
and cakes. 

Thus the millions who try a little to write, 
usually for a short while, in order to say they are 
writers, or in order to stop being what they al- 
ready are or are fitted for, owlishly trade upon 
the supposed erudition, or reputation for it, of 
writers. Not because they are vicious, but because 
they are socially at bay, they think, or their wives 
think. The possibility of announcing themselves 
as “writers” presents itself as an irresistible temp- 
tation, and then follows a rationalization in the 
form of convincing themselves they are writers. 

The average Joe, say an electrician, is the sort 
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of guy most established writers would rather talk 
to than to each other, because they already know 
the whole field of letters (if they're the real Mc- 
Coy). The trade jargon and rough and ready 
patois of an electrician can come in tres handy 
when the accomplished and actually practicing 
writer, is at his wade and trying to portray vari- 
cus types of characters, with the hope of verisi- 
militude, and with an idiom in the dialogue of 
the characters that will identify them, instead of 
having all the characters in a whole book use 
precisely the same idiom as does the author. 

Dreiser usually associated with the most ordi- 
nary people and unfailingly milked them for the 
most minute data, with the result that although 
everyone who should have tried to help the book 
Sister Carrie, with which he finally made his first 
big time arrival, tried to murder it, they didn’t 
succeed in killing it, although they did succeed 
in killing Dreiser finally. 

I saw a little of him during the last years of 
his life and he was thoroughly dispirited and 
disheartened, But no sooner had he taken on 
flavor by aging a little in the knotty pine than 
the once despised Sister Carrie was flamboyantly 
filmed. 

When Dreiser heaved himself upon the literary 
scene like a snorting grampus—totally impossible 
to ignore—he had been previously a browser 
among brief jobs. Even then there were probably 
a million irked clerks trying to be anti-clerical 
by being pro-author. 

I assure you these competitors acted upon 
Dreiser's career as a swarm of gnats might act to 
impede a jet bomber travelling around the earth 
so fast it continually bumped its own tail. 

Mr. Dreiser deliberately, and with a persistence 
that must have driven at least ten editors nuts, 
met the difliculty of becoming a writer by writing 
precisely and exactly and indefatigibly what no 
publisher, editor, or producer wanted, and_ still 
finally made it, as such cases of giantism always 
do in spite of anything anybody can do to hinder 
them and—what is far more important, and dan- 
gerous—in spite of anything anybody could do to 
“help” them. When a real writer like that has 
been “helped” he always knows he has been to a 
helping because that is the only thing that can 
for sure and always completely ruin him beyond 
all repair. The ordinary beginning writer goes 
around whjning for help from everybody. And 
gets it—! 

If you are going to write, what in the name of 
Heaven is stopping you? I am writing. I am sit- 
ting at a typewriter. Why aren’t you? 

You don’t have to decide what to write, or 
how to write it, or when, or where to send it, or 
anything of the sort one way or another. 


F all that indecision is in your mind you don’t 
want to write. You just want to stop doing what- 
ever it is you are doing that bores or afflicts you. 
If you have it in you to write and really want 
to write you will, Believe me you will. In fact 
you not only will, but you won't be able to re- 
frain from doing so no matter how hard you try. 
In fact, that’s the hell of it. That's why estab 
lished writers moan and groan and get stinking 
drunk and shoot them- [Continued on Page 29| 
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Crime Pays = Five Cents a Word 


If you want to try your hand at the fact detective magazines, 


here's the lowdown from an expert in the crimson 


art of crime carving 
By Tuomas THurspAy 


*M assuming that you are really interested in 

making money with true crime articles. More, 

I trust you would like to know the facts, 
minus the fiction and the fancies. And you may 
care to know that your present instructor has 
been carving out crimson calamities for 35 years, 
or about five years prior to the publication of 
the first fact detectival magazines. You see, 
kiddies, I'm an old coot with tobacco-stained 
whiskers. 

Mr. Nelson Antrim Crawford, editor-publisher 
of this highly moral and informative writers’ 
helpmate, has suggested that I spray my infor- 
mation over two installments. He believes the 
readers of A&J would like to see some samples 
of murder merchandise and would like me to 
display the mechanics of the art, although ‘t 
is really a trade. (And any one with a spoonful 
of writing talent can learn the trade.) How- 
ever, if you confine yourself to the crimes com- 
mitted in your own home town, you must merely 
consider your income as an addition to your 
other work. 

The boys—and a few girls—who make the big 
cash have to take unto themselves coast-to-coast 
territory, even foreign lands. No one city, in- 
cluding New York and Chicago, has enough 
crime cases to keep you in the good graces of 
your landlord and grocer. 

You can add to that the fact that only a small 
minority of murders are good enough bait to 
catch he true detective editor with his check 
book handy. He wants mystery, he craves sus- 
sense, and he would like all this with a set of 
eautiful photos of the corpse, the killer, the 
great local Sherlock Holmes who did the clue- 
chasing, and kindred pics. A crime story, minus 
photos of the principal actors in the deadly 
drama, is usually a useless agitation of the air. 
In fact, to submit such a photo-less tale to an 
editor is the equivalent to standing in the dead 
center of Alabama and shouting that you are 
a Republican. 

Here in Miami, my home base, I find that 
about one crime out of ten is worthy of running 
through the typewriter. We have some corking 
Negro cases but if there is a true crime book 
that will consider such pieces I can’t locate 
it. | have even suggested to several publishers 
that they unfurl an all-Negro crime magazine, 
but to date all I have received are cold and 
very clammy nixes. If some on-the-ball publisher 
does not soon take my tip, by the sinister gods 
of blood and murder I may start one myself. 

Well, then, just how does one write one of 
these dire and dreadful operas? Personally, I 
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think there is no trick to it. What’s more, the 
style for most of the pieces is just about on a 
par with true confession yarns and radio soap 
operas. Meaning that most of the tales are very 
poorly done and any hacksmith who can’t carve 
one out should give his typewriter to some ape 
and let him try his luck. 


The editors, of course, would like better 
craftsmanship, although judging from the ten 
crime mags I have before me, they are most 
certainly not getting it. The prices paid—from 
2 to 5 cents per word—are not too bad for the 
poor stuff they get, but when the same rates 
are paid to the handful of good craftsmen, it 
is rather discouraging. 

The best of the crime-crippers is Alan Hynd. 
An editor of one of the Fawcett crime books 
informed me a year or so ago that Hynd nicked 
the market for $30,000, which, if you ask me, 
ain't no crime. The fellow can write a very en- 
tertaining tale, and adds zest to it by inserting 
a little well-placed levity. However, some other 
editors, when I mentioned his name as a very 
able lad, informed me that they did not think he 
was so torrid. I might add that these editors 
could not afford to pay Alan his price. 

Before giving you a few how-to samples, I'd 
like to quote part of a recent note I received 
from a well-known editor: 

“Right now there are at least ten, or more, 
writers for every case.” 

Don’t let this dishearten you. The ed. forgot to 
mention that nine out of the ten writers are, to 
use an Etonian expression, lousy. So, if you 
can really write—which is a gift of birth, I 
sincerely believe—~you just hop to it because you 
will have very little competition. Meantime, 
let’s get down to business. 


ECENTLY, here in Miami, a woman named 
Phyllis Warren was found dead in a hotel 
room. She and a man had registered at the hotel 
the previous night. The man signed the register 
“Mr. and Mrs. Lohnas Van Wagner.” The autopsy 
by the pathologist showed that the woman had 
been beaten and strangled. After considerable de- 
tectival work by Detective Lieutenant John Deas 
and Detective Clarence Hall, Van Wagner was 
traced and promptly denied even knowing the 
woman. His handwriting was checked via the 
FBI and he still denied it. Question: How 
dumb can you be? 
Since I have no desire to be sued by another 
hacksmith, I shall have to quote from my own 
story, “Secret of the Strangled Nude,” featured 
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on the title page of a recent Uncensored Detec- 
tive: 

“There is no exact record of women who have 
been murdered in hotel rooms. But there is a 
strong official belief to the effect that practically 
all such females would have been alive today if 
they possessed a spoonful of brains.” 

This, I might inform you, is not a standard 
opening. The readers, most of whom are not 
too bright, are bored to Boston with standard 
openings. Writing the crime story in chrono- 
logical order is another fetish that is likewise 
overdone in all crime magazines. Nevertheless, 
that is the way you will have to write it if you 
want to get paid. The formula started 30 or 
more years ago and few have been able to get 
cut of the straitjacket. A good writer should be 
permitted to start a story from east, west, north, 
or south, so long as he tells a suspenseful tale. 
Anyway, my story ended thus: 

“On April 16, Judge George E. Holt sen- 
tenced the killer of Phyllis Warren to serve 30 
years in the Florida State Prison at Raiford.” 

There you have the stock ending to 99 per 
cent of all factual detective yarns. And go thou 
and do likewise, because if you do not your 
tale will be bounced back and you will be asked 
to form-fit to the hackneyed custom. Don’t 
argue with ye editor. He is king and you are the 
serf. Do you want a check or don’t you? It is 
as simple as that. Never attempt to teach an old 
or new editor new tricks. He is the professor 
and you are the pupil. 

You may have read about the internationally 
publicized Richter-Johnson kidnap case, an- 
other Miami contribution to criminal lore. Like 
Ebbetts Field, Brooklyn, when the Dodgers are 
playing, everything happens in our pure and 
precious town. 


ERE’S the case in capsule: A man phoned Mrs. 

Daniel Richter at her Miami Beach home, 
and informed her that her son, six-year-old 
Richard, had won a prize in a contest. “Can 
you tell me what private school he is attending?” 
She could and she did. The same voice then 
phoned a taxi company, and asked them to 
send a car to the school, pick up Richard, and 
drive him to Doctors’ Hospital. “His mother is 
there. She is very sick,” said the voice. This 
was done and, while it was being done, the 
same voice phoned Daniel Richter at the Richter 
jewelry store, and sternly suggested that the 
father gather up at least $50,000 and await a 
further call. 

The next call give him instructions; viz., take 
the ransom money—both cash and jewelry—to 
a lockbox in the Greyhound bus station, remove 
the key and stick it under the phone booth io 
the right with a piece of chewing gum. “Call 
the cops and your son will die,” warned the 
voice. 

But Richter called the cops. Everything was 
set for one of the easiest captures on record. 
Because of the grandfather’s excitement, however, 
the whole thing was ballixed up. The remote 
control kidnaper got the cash and the gems 
out of the box and escaped to Havana, Cuba, 
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where he was caught by the Cuban Secret Police 
under Sefior Parajon. 

The newspapers called the kidnaper a “smart 
cookie,” the public thought the same and how 
dumb can the cops be? Well, I can tell you 
this: From the time Charles Wesley Johnson, 
the kidnaper, took the ransom from the lockbox, 
he made a complete ass of himself. He left a 
trail a mile long in all directions, so evidential 
Ks even a junior Boy Scout might have trapped 


HE first part of his scheme was considered 

smart. In fact, when I wrote a detectival fiction 
story for the old Argosy years ago, using that 
very same plot, I also thought the idea fairly 
clever, as did the late Editor Bob Davis (the 
one and only in my book) who bought the tale. 
Since then my brethren in the fiction field 
have also considered the idea rather cute be- 
cause they have honored me by borrowing it on 
more than one story occasion. And I have 
little doubt that Mr. Johnson, the kidnaper, 
read one of the versions and thought it could 
be used in real life. 

No matter, in writing my factual story of the 
crime, I titled it, “The Case of the Dumb 
Smart Cookie,” and began thus: 

“This is the rather fantastic tale of an 
alleged smart cookie. The title was not bestowed 
upon him by police officials but by his cronies 
and the newspapers. Our own conception of the 
man is that he lacked morals, ethics, and sound 
common sense. Real smart cookies shoot straight, 
live straight, and die straight. You may never 
hear of them but they are the backbone of the 
nation. Goons, in official circles, are never 
glamorous, except in the estimation of their 
fellow fowl and certain newspaper accounts of 
their misdeeds.” 

You will note that I did not mention a single 
item about the case or the cast of characters. 
Time was when such an opening would be 
blue-penciled in editorial wigwams with growls 
and gusto. But I kept plugging away with such 
moralizing openings and today they get printed. 
Prior to that, it was quite common for a true 
crime yarn to open in this emphatically imbeci- 
lic manner: 

“Sergeant Pete Logan took one look at the 
dead woman in the hayfield, turned to Police 
Chief Joe Glutts, and said, “If yuh ask me, Chief, 
it sure looks like moider!” 

I wrote the Richter-Johnson case in approxi- 
mately 4,000 words. I have no doubt that the 
same yarn will be covered in other publications 
in up to 7,000 words. I confine most of my crime 
tales to 3,000 and 4,000 words because that is 
all they will legitimately stand. In_ brief, I 
stick to facts minus fancies, and no fiction. So 
if you should read a story of mine, and then 
scan four or more versions in competing maga- 
zines, I ask you to believe that I have given you 
the official police version, which is accurate and 
truthful. 

The apprehension of Johnson in his room in 
the Hotel Nacional, Havana, was basically high 
comedy. But don’t let any real humor get into 
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PATSY’S POSERS 


By RurH May KNELL 


Allow 20 credits, or a part thereof, for correct 
znswers to each group. 90 to 100, excellent; 80 
to 90, good; 70 to 80, fair. Answers on page 25. 

1. Complete these quotations: 

(a) Dig a well 
(b) An honest man’s word 

(c) A man who always complains 
(d) There's many a slip 
(e) It’s easier to be critical 

2. Where may one find these words: 

(a) “God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” 

(b) “No person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five 
years and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States—” 

(c) “Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp! 
cries she with silent lips.” 

(d) “When, in the Course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another—” 

3. Richard Whittington of “Dick Whittington 
and His Cat” was (a) a cobbler; (b) a count; 
(c) Lord Mayor of London; or (d) a university 
professor. 

4. Fill the blanks with points of the compass: 

(a) “It is the —-—-and Juliet is the sun.” 

(b) “O Wild 
Autumn's being.” 

(c) “Oh, for a beaker full of the warm 


(d) “What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the wind 
raved?” 

5. If you had a caddy, would you (a) eat it; 
(b) wear it; (c) sharpen it; or (d) fill it with 
tear 


your tales, Both the chaste clients and the editors 
of the crime books take their tasks seriously. 
My own version of the case concluded: 

“Johnson's two young attorneys made a state- 
ment, which is a new one to police officials. 
They contend that their client, Johnson, was 
illegally arrested and returned to Miami from 
Cuba. Apparently President Batista, who signed 
the deportation papers, thought otherwise, or 
he would not have signed them. The attorneys 
stated to the press: 

““He was sleeping in his Cuban hotel room 
when he was unceremoniously roused by Cuban 
police and accused of possessing stolen jewelry 
und money. The jewelry was subsequently re 
covered by trickery and the suspect was im- 
prisoned in solitary confinement without know- 
ledge as to why or on what charges he was being 
held. Some days later, the suspect was de- 
ported without a hearing. He was again put on a 
plane—again by trickery—handcuffed to a Cuban 
policeman. As a preliminary line of defense, it 
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is now our intention to assert that this supposed 
kidnaper was, himself, the victim of a group of 
international kidnapers.’ 

“Well, sir—or ma’am—if arresting such men 
as Johnson comes under the banner of kidnap- 
ing then the country’s prisons are jammed with 
innocents who have been illegally kidnaped, 
duly convicted in the courts, and officially sen- 
tenced. However, in reference to the charge of 
police kidnaping a kidnaper, allow me to point 
out that, on May 7, 1952, State Attorney Glenn 
Mincer presented the Johnson case to the Grand 
Jury. And here's their verdict: 

“Indictment for both kidnaping and obtaining 
ransom,” 

One more sample and school will be out. This 
is another recent Miami case, known as_ the 
Minton-Reed-Crocker murder. A man named 
Minton was found floating in Biscayne Bay, 
face downward. After much detectival work by 
the homicide bureau, the crime was traced to 
two young men named Reed and Crocker. They 
claimed that Minton made indecent proposals 
to them and that is why they hit him. They said 
they didn’t mean to kill him. (They all say 
that.) While Minton was unconscious from first 
blows, they picked him up and tossed him into 
the water. Naturally, the man suffocated. 

The one clue that suggested murder was that 
Minton‘’s pants pockets were turned inside out. 
Dead men, as a rule, do not turn their pockets 
inside out and nobody accused the fish of doing 
it. So, the police theory was robbery, and the 
theory was correct. The story, not yet published, 
begins this way: 

“This case is an admixture of youth, booze, 
and perversion. It is not a pretty story; in fact, 
in actual police circles there are no stories that 
remotely touch the borderline of beauty. We see 
life in the raw, the rough and also the rotten. 
(nd yet we of your law enforcement agencies try 
to keep a humane and balanced outlook on life. 
Because we of the older school know that practi- 
cally all criminals are mental misfits in one de- 
gree or another.” 

The end was short and also simple: 

“The day of reckoning came for Reed and 
Crocker on June II. The place was the court of 
Judge Thomas S. Ferguson. In a human-packed 
chamber of justice, where the two defendants sat 
—sad, sober, and silent~His Honor bound them 
over to the Grand Jury.” 

Incidentally, this story is what is known as an 
official byline tale, and the name of the author— 
thanks to the ghost—is Detective Lieutenant John 
L.. Deas, chief of our Miami homicide bureau. 

If you are interested in more samples of treat 
ment, pick up any of the 30 odd (very odd, 
some) fact magazines and take your choice of 
styles. You will find good, intermediate, and no 
good. When the tale is a stinker, of no interest 
to my better-paying publishers, and the rates are 
no more than 2 cents per word, [| can write as 
good a no good story as the worst. 

Crime writing being what it is—if it is. 

A second article by Mr. Thursday on writing 
for the fact detective magazines will appear in an 
early issue. 
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By RicHArp MERRIFIELD 


N half an hour's conversation with almost any 

regional magazine editor, you would quickly 

discover him to be a man with very peculiar 
editorial problems. 

You would find, first, that his so-called region 
might be anything from a state to half the coun- 
try. Second, you would discover that regionals 
are anything but comprehensive mirrors of every 
part of life in their areas. The regional editor is 
up against national magazines. He must be 
unique or perish, 

He has before him, you see, two classic exam- 
ples in two well-defined regions, New England 
and the West Coast. In both places the present 
thriving regionals, Yankee and Sunset, each now 
carefully specialized, were preceded by old-time 
genteel all-purpose magazines, current pulp size 
but on coated paper so that photographs could 
be used. The New England Magazine lived a 
long time, well into the present century, Sunset’s 
precursor was itself, the old Sunset, established 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Today, Sunset is a streamlined job, limiting it- 
self rigorously to Western gardening, travel, 
home building and furnishing, and cooking and 
entertaining. It has stuck to that formula for 23 
years under a series of gifted editors. Moribund, 
the old Sunset was bought by L. W. Lane of 
Better Homes and Gardens, who detached him- 
self from the mother magazine to set up inde- 
pendently. To sell to Sunset’s editor, Walter 
Doty, you must live in the West, must present 
problems in the above four fields (strictly West- 
ern), and must get down quickly to the business 
in hand, in your writing. The slant is “how-to,” 
so don’t beat around the rhetorical bush. Since 
the magazine, like Yankee in its different way, 
has a special feel of its own, reflected even in its 
new suburban offices at Menlo Park, Calif., it 
would pay any contributor to pay a visit there. 

Yankee, in Dublin, N H. (the Old Farmer's 
Almanac is published here too) began in 1935 
with the idea of affirming the good side of indi- 


The ambitious writer may get a splendid start in 
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Richard Merrifield, editor of Yankee, was form- 
erly on the staff of Sunset on the Pacific Coast. 
He also has done editorial work for general 
periodicals in New York. He is a contributor to 
various magazines. While his editorial offices are 
in New Hampshire, his home is across the line in 
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vidualism—rugged but not ruthless—found in the 
old Yankee strains still surviving in New England. 
For many years Yankee reported, largely, the 
folklore and curiosities of the region, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. Occasionally, the 
note was deeper, as some social problem was 
delved into, or a serious short story was printed, 
Yankee's publisher, Robb Sagendorph, who 
looks like Abraham Lincoln and is related to 
him, has been written up many times and inter- 
viewed on radio and TV as Abe Weatherwise of 
the Almanac, and is famed for his weather pre- 
dictions. His first love, however, is Yankee, which 
he publishes in a Colonial farmhouse facing a 
tiny village 1,585 feet up in the foothills of 
Mount Monadnock. Since he is also a selectman, 
much town visiting goes on, making the atmos- 
phere like that of an old-fashioned country store. 
The magazine is intentionally a little cocky, 
or cussed as they say in New England, and in 
its way is “independent as a hog on ice,” owned 
by no pressure group, and, despite strong (and 
opposed) political opinions within the office, is 
politically impartial. Yankee does not try to 
blanket New England in subject matter. It cham- 
pions and presents examples of a certain ideal 
and widely practiced type of living now going 
on, as it has always done, in New England—the 
small independent enterpriser, often living in a 
restored Colonial rural home, with a barn work- 
shop adjoining, where (often with his entire 
family) he makes pottery, weaves, carves, creates 
furniture, makes clocks, or otherwise engages in 
some hallowed craft or art. He and his family 
live lives that are closely interknit with their vil- 
lage or town community. Since New England's 
long cultural past is always present in spirit 
(every village has its Emerson or other kindling 
personality), Yankee often presents some new 
found aspect of their careers. The magazine is 
interested in short 1,500-word articles about busy 
people of the kind above-described, about New 
England places, arts, letters, music, unusual 
homes, and human interest studies of problems 
affecting the lives of the Yankee-type reader. 
These are only two of a number of specializa 
tions in the regional field. Others include local 
home architecture, tourist appeal, gardening, 
farm interest, New Yorker imitations, state pro- 
motions. Perhaps those which deal with cities 
and single states should not be classed as truly 
regional, and the same might be true of farm in- 
terest. Yet some of the state magazines have such 
wide scope that they come to be thought of as 
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speaking for the regions in which their states 
are situated; as, Arizona Highways and the New 
Mexico Magazine. 


The old advice is still true, and more so than 
ever when selling to regionals: Study your mar- 
ket. The regional editor is not gasping for ma- 
terial. His manuscript box is often as full as any 
New York editor’s, as this writer can attest, hav- 
ing sat at both kinds of desk. You cannot chuck 
anything at him that merely has to do with his 
region. He gets a wide variety of submitted man- 
uscripts, and has probably by this time run the 
gamut of the obvious subjects. So he is looking 
for the unusual within his specialized field, the 
unique, the really fresh approach. 

In his incoming mail he finds historical pieces, 
personalities past and present, curiosities, nature 
pzans, folklore, rsonal reminiscences about 
Great Uncle Charlie, essays, hundreds of genre 
seat all much alike and curiously well done 

ut seldom inspired, and a dribble of fiction 
rather battered from national rejections. 

He is likely to buy limitedly, and the chances 
are his publication is largely staff-written by peo- 
ple trained to hit the exact note the editor has 
determined to adopt in order to express the 
magazine’s special uniqueness. 

Writing for the regionals is good training. It 
forces a writer to look into the material lying at 
hand around him; to consider what he actually 
knows; to write sparingly (these magazines have 
even less space to play with than nationals). He 
gets valuable experience in spotting ideas, leg- 
ging it around, interviewing, digging out pictures 
(sometimes a smart one becomes a crack photog- 
rapher too), doing research, and even making 
deadlines. A visit to the editor may give him a 
better savvy of all that happens in a magazine 
office anywhere, than years of cooling his heeis 
in svelte city editorial offices. 

The regional editor is a hard-working, earnest 
fellow. He is steeped in his field. He is no more 
a dodo with corn tassels hanging out of his coat 
sleeves than his colleague the country newspaper 
editor nowadays. He is more likely to be a per- 
son of rounded publishing background, well up 
on editorial, art, printing, advertising, and circu- 
lation techniques. Very often his experience has 
included plenty of work on nationals. He will 
want a competent professional job from you, 
strictly tailored to his needs. In return, he will 
probably take more time with you, more pains 
to see possibilities in you, and will be as anxious 
to “milk” you (as one regional editor remarked 
to this writer) into the pail of his needs, as you 
are to be milked. To him, you can become a 
source, over in your part of his region, and with 
your special background, of one or more types of 
material he wants, and often you can carve out 
quite a little specialty for yourself. 


EGIONALS range in editorial slant all the way 
from the standard all-purpose publication (re- 
gionally angled) that is in the magazine field on 
its own, struggling for existence, to the well- 
subsidized regional, maintained for a set promo- 
tional purpose (say, by a state, a city, an associ- 
ation, or even a hotel.) 
For the writer living within a region, there are 
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actually many more opportunities than the group 
listed in this issue of Author & Journalist. Many 
other states have promotional publications of one 
kind or another—sometimes scarcely more than 
booklets issued periodically. There are a number 
of regional trade journals, especially in the Far 
West—as San Francisco and Los Angeles writers 
can discover by looking in the ad sections of 
their phone books. These buy sparingly, however. 


T should be observed that mere location of a 

magazine in a region does not mean that it is a 
regional. Better Homes and Gardens in Des 
Moines, Iowa, is national. Household, in Topeka, 
Kansas, uses general (geographically speaking) 
material in the home, family and community 
fields. General, rather than regional, scope is 
found in most “little” magazines, although often 
their writers tend to be of those regions, and the 
magazines themselves are thought of as “voices” 
of regions. 

Writing for regionals, especially to start with, 
is sometimes the very means by which a writer 
later becomes valuable to the high-paying na- 
tional markets. It is convenient, for the national 
editor, if his writer is living nearby, say, in a 
hotel on West 44th Street, New York, but writers 
who live too long far from their roots, the best 
sources of their material, may dry up. This is 
why so many writers who are not necessarily New 
Englanders, migrate to that region. It is jocular- 
ly said that in Maine villages there are more 
writers than characters. 

To be close to life as it is lived on the natural, 
small human scale, is to have a very real advan- 
tage over the city expatriate, for whom the sor- 
rows and joys of his home town people are only 
diminishing echoes. The regional writer, mean- 
while, lays up a rich, living store of material, new 
turns of language, and closeness to the soil, and 
perhaps comes to express some note of cheer or 
affirmation or freshness that in time brings him 
eut head and shoulders above his more arid city 
cousin. Look around you at some of the best 
work now in the magazines or books, or at almost 
any of the writing that has endured in the past— 
whether Willa Cather, Sarah Orne Jewett, Haw- 
thorne, Melville—and you will in most cases find 
that the writer has actually been up to his ears 
in the life he writes about, and often as not has 
gone right on being immersed in it. 

There is something about coming and going 
about a countryside that keeps the juices of ideas 
stirring in a writer’s mind. The grass he describes 
sounds like grass; birds that are not book birds 
live in his sky; and soon his people begin to 
breathe and enact their dramas against back- 
grounds containing different details, different be- 
cause it is only when you are in the midst of 
such living that the odd little details and hap- 
penings are chanced upon—and it is these, in no 
small part, that sum up into what you may be- 
come as a writer. 

One of my own favorite quotations, source un- 
known, but perhaps Bunyan, is this: “In this 
place, too, men have found the materials of 
Life.” A good motto for the regional writer—or 
editor. 
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Regional Market List 


list has been prepared for the benefit 
chiefly of the writer living in a region and 
looking for markets there. Hence state and city 
publications are listed even though, strictly 
speaking, a region is an area of several states 
recognized as possessing a certain homogeneity. 
Also some magazines are included—the New 
Yorker, Park East, and Arizona Highways for 
example—which have wide national circulation 
and whose contributors reside in various regions. 


The list does not profess to be exhaustive. 
Chambers of commerce, state-subsidized develop- 
ment commissions, trade associations, hotels in 
various states publish organs some of which offer 
an acceptable market for writers in those states. 
The individual writer may make contact with 
these in his own state. 

A writer is wise to query the editor of a 
regional magazine before submitting material; 
needs tend to be quite specialized. Of course 
this does not apply to fiction or verse—but 
comparatively few regional publications use 
either. 

Naturally before even sending a query, let 
alone a manuscript, the writer will want to 
examine copies of the magazine to get its slant 
and feel. 

Most regional magazines pay on publication. 
The rates are not high except on a few very 
well-heeled periodicals. There is a degree of 
compensation in the fact that the editors gen- 
erally are friendly in their attitude toward 
writers and painstaking in suggestions to those 
who give promise of producing suitable material. 


Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Arizona. Highly _pic- 
torial. Demands professional quality in black and white 
photos and transparencies. No snapshots or miniatures. 
Also some articles 2500 words. Material confined to 
Arizona. Raymond Carlson. 2c; photos $10-$30. 


Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark. Features on 
Arkansas subjects, illustrated, 400-1000. John Fleming. 
$5-$15 an article; photos $3. 


California Living, Seaside, Calif. “Shelter” material; 
that is, homes, gardens, etc. Articles, about 1000 words. 
Keep to California locale. William David Cooke. Vary- 
ing rates, up to 2c. 


Colorado Wonderland, Vorhees Bldg., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Illustrated articles to 1000 designed to 
bring tourists to Colorado, Raymond Roberts. To 3c; 
photos $5. 


Connecticut Circle, 302 State St., New London, Conn. 
Interested primarily in matters pertaining to Con- 
necticut or Connecticut people. Harry Franklin Morse. 
About Ic; photos $2. 


The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. Covers 
several states—Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
and California’s deserts. Articles on all phases of 
desert life and phenomena. Good photos. Randall 
Henderson. 114c; photos $2. 


Empire Magazine, Denver Post, 650 15th St., Denver 
2, Colo, General interest features 250-1500 on person- 
ality, outdoors, domestic, authentic history; short-short 
fiction to 1000; verse to 20 lines; fillers; photo-features; 
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cartoons. All material should have strong Western peg. 
Bill Hosokawa. 114c: photos $3-$6. 


Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Dallas 2, Tex. 
Well-illustrated stories of historic and other outstand- 
ing homes, gardens, historic monuments, in the South. 
The better-known subjects have been already treated 
for the most part. (Mrs.) Charleen McClain. 3c up; 
photos $5 up; transparencies for cover use $75 up. 


Home Gardening, 814 St. Louis St., New Orleans, 
La. Every kind of Southern gardening subject. Articles. 
Camilla Bradley. 


The Kansas Magazine, Kansas State College, Man-- 
hattan, Kans. The literary successor to several maga- 
zines of the same name. An annual publishing fiction, 
articles, and verse chiefly by Kansans and former 
Kansans; most of the non-fiction deals with Kansas 
subjects. High literary standards. Robert W. Conover. 
No payment. 

Miami Daily News Magazine (Florida Living), 600 
Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. Articles of home interest 
in south Florida, 500-1200. $20-$25. 


Montana Treasure Magazine, 2714 Fourth Ave., N., 
Billings, Mont. Deals solely with Montana. Largely 
pictorial. Floyd I. Merritt. Rates vary but are good. 


National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast material preferred, but uses material 
about other Western states, too. Articles, 2,000 words. 
Bert Stewart, Jr. 114c. 


New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. Accent on rural part of region; 
farms and homes. Articles and short fiction. James G. 
Watson. 25c a column inch. 

New England Living, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Goes to independent grocery customers. How-to-do-its 
for homemakers. 2000 words maximum. Charlotte A. 
Hickman. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. Illustrated 
aiticles on New Mexico, 1500. George Fitzpatrick. $10 
to $15 per article. Verse, no payment. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18. 
Short stories and humor 400 to 4000; factual and bio- 
graphical material up to 6000; cartoons, cartoon ideas, 
light verse. Good rates. 

Old Time New England, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Mass. Articles only. Name describes material used. 
David McKibben. Low rates. 

Park East, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. Quality stor- 
ies, 500-4000; articles 500-5000 of interest to New York- 
ers; photos; sophisticated humor; witty verse; cartoons. 
A. C. Spectorsky. $100 up. 

Philadelphia Magazine, 17th and Sansome Sts.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fiction, 1500 words. Mrs. Vance B. 
Clough. Rates vary. 

Preview, The Shamrock, Houston, Tex. Texas only, 
and for élite hotel guests. Local color squibs. James 
Carroll. Rates vary. 

Promenade, 40 E, 49th St., New York 17. Distributed 
to guests of smart New York and Washington hotels. 
Buys an occasional sophisticated short story to 1500; 
short, top-quality verse; articles. Clarissa M. deVillers. 
Varying rates. 

Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
East Coast to North Carolina. Fishing, 3000 words. 
Henry Lyman. 
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Sea, 844 Wall St., Los Angeles, Calif. West Coast. 
Yachting. Fiction and articles. H. B. Warren. 40 cents 
a column inch. 


Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, Box 1892, 
Seattle 11, Wash. Features on Pacific Northwest sub- 
jects only, 1209-1500. Picture layouts for roto section. 
Chester Gibbon, $15 for unillustrated article; $25 with 
suitable art. 


Southwest Magazine, 715 Jones St., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Wide range of material on New Mexico, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. Articles and fiction. 
varying lengths. J. C. Turner. Up to $50. 


Sunset, Menlo Park, Calif. Largely staff-written. 
Purchases from West Coast contributors only. Western 
travel, Western home, Western food, Western crafts, 
how-to-do-it articles. Walter L. Doty. Query. 


Suntime, 239 W. Adams St., arene 2, Fla. No 
fiction. Articles with Florida flavor 450-1500. Harris 
Pavers. 25c a column inch up; photos $3-$15. 


Vermont Life, State House, Montpelier, Vt. Illus- 
trated Vermont articles. Photos, black and white and 
color, Walter Hard, Jr. Varying rates. 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton PL, Hollywood 238. 
All types of light, romantic fiction to 2500; short shorts 
and well-illustrated how-to-do-it articles of interest to 
the homemaker, to 1000; two-part serials; verse; car- 
toons. Web Jones. 3c. 

Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Limited largely to California. Top skill demanded. Phil 
‘Townsend Hanna. 5c; photos $5. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Fiction, articles on New Eng- 
land. Up to 2000 words. Richard Merrifield. 2c. 


The Ed. and I: A Comic Glossary 


By J. T. ELiison 


HIS glossary is what you need, men, to inter- 

pret those intriguing little notes that editors 
enclose with your MSS. (Unavailable MSS. as 
they say—though I never did understand this, as 
mine were always available any day.) 

Sorry: It was years before I caught on to this. 
In our part of the country when a thing is sorry 
it. . . well, take hound dogs, for instance. 
There’s good hound dogs and then there’s sorry 
hound dogs. And when you say a hound dog is 
sorry, you don’t mean he looks sympathetic. You 
mean he just can’t make the grade, and usually 
your departure is simultaneous with the delivery 
of this judgment. I never dared submit again 
after an editor sent back a story with Sorry writ- 
ten across the rejection slip. I always thought 
he meant the MS. (Maybe he did, he “might 
could” be from the South, too, honeypot.) 

P. T. O. this took me only a few weeks At 
first IT thought it was possibly the initials of the 
editor. Say Percy Thibault Ogden, Harvard '43 
xe Then again it could understandably be 
Pretty Trite Oldie. ‘This seemed suitable when I 
read over my rejected light verse. But finally I 
discovered it really meant Please Try Others. 
This was it. But wait a minute, it just struck me 
it might mean PUT THIS OVER. They liked it, 
and want me to keep the lighthouse burning, the 
torch high, my faith in full flower! Of course, 
approaching from another angle... . but that 
gives you a good start, anyway. 

Slight: This terse comment means the editor 
is a little insulted you sent this type of work to 
his high-type publication. Down in our part of the 
country, say, when a man says somebody done 
slighted his daughter, he means he is lookin’ for 
him, and not out the winder either. It don’t do 
to slight folks in our country, and when I get 
this comment I take cover for months. 

Not well-rounded narrative but good character: 
This means you have let yourself slide behind 
the times. Your heroine is a fine, high type with 
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character, but without enough sex appeal. Now- 
adays you have to make her like Lana Turner or 
Jane Russell. The slender, think type is out. Re- 
member when every slick story began, “Cherry 
looked more like a boy—a slender, darkly lovely 
boy with clean, flat-chested lines and a_ haircut 
that showed her delicate, shell-like ears.” Ah, 
those were the golden days. Along with this com- 
ment we can include— 

Not enough meat: 
the meat on. See, what did I tell you? 
have to be voluptuous nowadays. 

Overstocked: This merely means that you have 
introduced too many characters into your short 
story. Try eliminating everything unnecessary, 
and keeping the action down to one or two per- 
sons. One is better, if say, you had only two in 
the beginning. That way the conflict is easier 
to resolve. (I did this to one MS. of mine until 
I had nobody left in it, just setting. I sold it to 
a poetry magazine as a prose poem. (No money, 
but I was offered a chance to subscribe to the 
mag. for five years at the cost of six.) 

Please try again, Try again, or Try us again: 
I never liked this—too equivocal. I am, candidly, 
the trying kind of person, but I don’t think 
editors need to be so frank with me. ‘They should 
be subtle. After all, if I am trying them they 
should be patient and remember it’s all in the 
game. Any day I could throw them all over and 
go to Hollywood, you know. 

Does not answer current scheduling need: 
Listen, brother, we wouldn’t have your stuff 
in our magazine if you paid us 20 cents a word. 
And furthermore, there’s no plot, the dialogue 
is stuffy, the conflict weak. Construction is poor— 
flimsy in fact; characters are not convincing. 
Resolution is artificial, the ending is contrived, 
and it’s rather poorly written, too. But go ahead 
and sell it elsewhere. Go ahead and try. 

Thanks for the chance to read this: You poor 


Not enough bones to put 
They 
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SHORT-SHORT 
OPENINGS Whieh is best? 


By Roperr OBERFIRST 


HEN I conducted the short-short story 
workshop at the Philadelphia Regional 

Writers’ Conference, I asked the group 
to write the beginning of a short-short with the 
following characters and situation: 

“Joan Allison, a small town girl who was a 
star in her high school play, comes to the big 
city to apply for a part in Broken Dreams, the 
play to be produced on Broadway soon. The 
hooking agent is cigar- smoking Jeff Parker whom 
Joan Allison interviews for the part. Jeff Parker 
refuses to give her the part.’ 

Most of the openings were not bad in point of 
English composition and syntax. The main fault 
was overwriting. Also, some of the openings con- 
tained too many clichés. Some of the authors 
used a circuitous, long-drawn-out introduction 
before getting into the story problem, while 
others synopsized the opening sequence. 

In starting a short-short, the characters and 
main plot situation must be presented in a mini- 
mum of words because you haven’t time to go 
into detail. The dialogue should characterize the 
personalities involved and move the action for- 
ward at the same time. 

To get down to cases, I'll present some of the 
openings by the authors who attended my work- 
shop. Critical comments follow each. 


OPENING 

“So vou're from West Virginia, honey.—” Jeff Parker 
leaned lazily back in his swivel chair. “Do they still 
play hillbilly songs on their radio all day?” 

“We have other programs too.” Joan moistened her 
lips. “Mr. Parker, please don’t think just because I’m 
from a small town I couldn't play that part in Broken 
Dreams.” 

He took the stump of cigar from between his lips 
and added it to the odorous collection in the ash tray. 

“Did IT say you couldn't play the part?” He grinned 
ai her. “Honey, you sure have the shape for it. 
Dagmar has nothing on you when it comes to curves.” 

“But—but, please, Mr. Parker,” she stuttered, “please 
read that clipping I gave you. T can act. Really I can. 
the clipping is from our paper and it gives our high 
school play, and me,”—she flushed little—“‘a good 
review.” 

“Honey, you could hand me a package of clippings.” 
He lighted another of his fat cigars. “Sorry, honey,” 


For more than 15 years Robert Oberfirst has 
specialized in the short short story, contributing 
to a variety of magazines, teaching his specialty, 
and writing books on the subject. His works in- 
clude Technique Sells the Short Short and Short 
Short Stories. He ts also co-author of Writing the 
Short Short Story. He edits an annual anthology 
of short shorts. His home is in New Jersey. 
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he went on, “I’ve had all the reviews of gals like you 
1 need. Can't seem to see you in Broken Dreams.” 

“Please.” She turned away, then added, “I'm— 
I'm sorry, too, but one of these days you'll really be 
sorry!” 


Comment: The characters are well drawn 
in this opening and they come out quite alive 
to the reader. With a little polishing and 
cutting, an excellent opening should result. 
The reader, for one thing, likes the naiveté 
and ingenuousness of the character Joan, and 
therefore feels sympathy towards her. 


OPENING 2 

She approached the desk timidly, peering through 
the thick smoke of Jeff Parker's cigar. 

“Tm Joan Allison,” she said clearly. Her voice 
sounded loud in that silent room but she hurried on, 
“I'd like to try for a part in Broken Dreams. 1 played 
the lead in several plays at home and I know I can 
do it,” 

Jeff Parker leaned back in his chair, regarding her 
with indifference, 

“Any experience?” he barked. 

“LT was the star in my high school play,” she said 
eargerly. “Everybody said I was very good. They even 
predicted I'd be a great star.” 

“Yeah, I know,” he growled. “Everybody's a great 
star to their parents and aunts and uncles, But what 
makes you think you can act?” 

She struck a pose and gave the lines of a dramatic 
play she’s been in. 

He stood up abruptly. 
don’t you go home, kid, 


“Star dust,” he said. “Why 
This isn’t the life for you.” 


The girl in this opening is not 
as convincing in her approach as the girl in 
the first opening who has a more positive and 
sympathetic approach. However, the dialogue 
draws the characters realistically and moves 
the action forward. 


Comment: 


OPENING 3 

\s the bus from Millville, New Jersey, pulled into 
the New York station, attractive and demure Joan 
\llison alighted. Her heart was overbrimming with 
joy at the thought of seeing the Great White Way 
before long. In her mind's eye she envisioned her name 
as a lead on_ billboards, 

The following morning she rose early and went to 
keep her appointment with Jeff Parker, the produces 
whose office was on Broadway. 

Comment: The author who wrote this is 
a high school student just starting on a 
writing career. However, many writers with 
much more experience make the same mistake 
of just telling about the characters instead of 
showing them in action through well-pointed, 
natural-flowing dialogue. 
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OPENING 4 

The girl in brown picked her way along the paint- 
spattered canvas that protected the floor of the new 
office building. She walked around the painter's 
ladder, not under it. Bad luck was the last thing she 
was looking for now. 

At the next door a sign painter was just filling in the 
outlines of the name, Jeff Parker, Booking Agent. She 
stopped at the door, as the painter asked, “You looking 
for Parker's Theatrical Booking Agency, ma’am?” 

“Yes,” said Joan. 

The man in the swivel chair blew away a cloud of 
cigar smoke and looked up from the script on the desk. 

“What can I do for you? I am Jeff Parker.” 

The girl came forward swiftly, graceful in her 
movement. 

“I'm Joan Allison. I heard about the play Broken 
Dreams, and I just know I can play the lead part. 
Someone told me you still have it open. Will you try 
me for it? Please. I just know I can do that part!” 

“M-m. What makes you think so?” 

“Because that story happened to me. I wouldn't be 
acting. I'd just be reliving it. Please!” 


Comment: In this opening too much of the 
action is outside the office. Also, the clichés 
in the interview make it sound rather ama- 
teurish and artificial. Joan’s speech seems arti- 
ficial and affected—not natural enough. 


OPENING 5 

“And may I ask who let you in?” the man at the 
desk inquired. 

The girl standing just inside the door moistened her 
lips nervously before speaking. “I—I dropped in while 
your secretary was busy. I had to see you, Mr. Parker.” 

Jeff Parker leaned back in his swivel chair and stared 
at her until her face flushed up to the roots of her 
soft-blond hair. She had the uncomfortable feeling 
that his cold, dark eyes were penetrating her inner 
self. 

With difficulty, she overcame the desire to turn and 
go out that door, No, she was in. Surely he'd at least 
give her a hearing. 

“Just why was it necessary for you to see me?” The 
contempt in his voice made her uncomfortably aware 
of her cheap suit, her hat bought at Miss Lewis's Main 
Street Emporium. 

“I want to act,” she blurted out. “I can act. I know 
I can.” 

“That's what they all think,” he said wearily. “I 
suppose you played the lead in your class play in 
some hick town.” 

The sneer angered her enough for her to forget 
all shyness. 

“Yes, I did, and in the Legion plays, and high 
school plays. And, what’s more, I was good. I know 


I was 

Watching his face anxiously, she detected just a 
glimmer of interest in his eyes, but his voice still 
sneered. “So you think.” 

She hurried on now; this was her last chance before 
he showed her out. “You're casting Broken Dreams. 
There's a little part in it, the younger sister. I can do 
it if you'll let me try.” 

He smiled. “You don’t get parts that easily in Broad- 
way shows, my girl. I've no time to waste on amateurs. 
Get some experience and come back three years from 


Comment: With the exception of a few 
stiled pieces of dialogue the characters of 
the girl and the booking agent come out quite 
real. A man who is quite busy wouldn't be 
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quite in character in saying: “Just why was it 
necessary for you to see me?” With a few 
changes, this would make an ideal opening. 


OPENING 6 

Jeff Parker was busily concentrating on the study of 
a new play, and did not welcome the intrusion of the 
rather plain and, he thought, unpromising girl who 
stood by his desk waiting for his attention. He pur- 
posely let her wait because he frequently used this 
means to give him an advantage in the coming inter- 
view. 

Then he turned in his swivel chair which creaked, 
and removed the fat cigar from his mouth long 
enough to blow a cloud of smoke, then looked at her 
and said, 

“Well?” 

Joan had thought she was prepared and equal to 
the situation. She had played principal parts in her 
home town plays, and was quite sure of her ability 
due to the appreciation and flattery of her local public. 

She, however, found this quite different. She took a 
sudden deep breath, and said, “Can you give me a 
part in Broken Dreams?” ‘Not what she intended to 
Say. 

“What can you do?” 


Comment: Many beginners make the same 
mistake of starting a short-short with nar- 
ration or relating the traits of the characters 
instead of letting the dialogue do the work. 
The statement, “She had played principal 
parts in her home town plays, and was quite 
sure of her ability,” could have been brought 
out in the girl’s conversation. In other words, 
it’s always essential to use dialogue which 
serves two purposes—characterization and pro- 
jection of plot action. 


OPENING 7 

Joan Allison was totally unprepared for Jeff Parker's 
unflattering comments, She watched grimly as a smoke 
ring from the little booking agent's fat cigar expanded 
and disintegrated. She had never thought of being re- 
fused the part in Broken Dreams. Why, everyone back 
home had praised her fine acting in the school play. 
All the eagerness that had been with her as she 
stepped off the train and thought of herself as a part 
of this beautiful, busy city left her now. 

She stared across the desk unbelievingly and close 
to tears. 


Comment: This opening is very amateurish 
because the author is merely synopsizing the 
story instead of giving us _life-and-blood 
characters that the reader can see and believe 
in. Synopses merely give the bones of structure 
while dialogue fills the bones so that they 
won't show. 


OPENING 8 

It wasn’t much of an office really. Just a cubbyhole 
on the first floor, sandwiched between the magazine 
stand and the barber shop. Anyone walking yond 
would have missed it altogether. But Joan Allison 
wasn’t walking quickly. 

She reached out a timid hand toward the door 
knob. Her large brown eyes swept the brass name- 
plate once more, as though for assurance. “Jeff Parker, 
Booking Agent.” The words hadn't changed a speck. 
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Joan shut off the egg-beater in her stomach with a deep 
breath, and entered. She almost collided with a person 
leaving as she got through the door. 

Jeff Parker was sprawled in a cracked, leather easy 
chair, the pointed toes of his shoes reaching half 
across the room, 

“I—I'm sorry,” Joan gulped, “Are you, Mr. Parker?" 

The fat cigar in the agent’s mouth waggled acknow- 
ledgement. 

“I'd like to try out for the part of Sally in Broken 
Dreams,” she rushed on, the words tumbling out, 
before her courage failed her. 

“Any experience?” He was obviously bored. 

“I won the state dramatic contest.” It seemed a piti 
fully small thing suddenly, and she had been so proud 
of it. 

“Iowa or Arkansas?” 

“Iowa,” Joan said in a dazed voice. “How did you 
know?” 

Jeff removed the cigar from his mouth and laid it 
carefully on the edge of the desk. 

“It didn’t matter how. I can tell. Sorry, sister, 
you're not the type for the part.” 

“But you can’t know that!” Joan was indignant, 
“You don't even know whether I can act!” 


Comment: Good writing is revealed in 
unusual phrasing as “John shut off the egg- 
beater in her stomach with a deep breath.” 

There is too much business of describing 
the outside office and excess wordage is used 
before getting into the main story problem. 
The short-short to be successful must open 
with a “narrative hook.” This story doesn't 
start until after 100 words or so. 


OPENING 9 

The gaudy posters seemed to whirl around and 
around. “Broken Dreams,” Joan read as she shook her 
blond curls to clear her vision. 

Jeff Parker was still smoking that horrid cigar. Why 
couldn't he chew his tobacco like the folks at home? 
she thought, That way, it wouldn’t interfere with a 
girl’s stomach, especially when that stomach was 
empty. 

“What did you say, sir?” she asked as the big man 
leaned back from his desk which was almost covered 
with piled high, dusty manuscripts. With effort she 
focused her eyes on the one small cleared desk space 
directly in front of this Broadway producer. 

Then she raised her eyes to look Jeff Parker in the 
face. The cigar still clung loosely in his lips. The 
curling smoke half hid his bulging eyes. The baldness 
of his head gleamed, and the moisture of the close 
room drifted down his puffy red face and was absorbed 
by the blotter of his collar. 

Joan turned slowly toward the door. 

“Broken Dreams,” she murmured to herself, hardly 
hearing the agent’s quiet “No” as she closed the door 
of the producer's office behind her. 


Comment: The author shows a flair for 
word-painting and facility in describin 
character. The atmosphere and backgroun 
are excellent. However, words are wasted on 
too much description which, although good 
in itself, is irrelevant in an opening of a short- 
short where you work within a limited space. 

Which of these openings do you, the reader, 
regard as most promising? After reaching your 
conclusion, you will be interested in reading 
Mr. Oberfirst’s judgment on Page 25. 


Marcu, 1953 


WRITING 
FOR 
TELEVISION 


By Eric Heath 
Author of Story Plotting Simplified 


A new edition, completely revised and 
containing new features not found in any 
other work on television writing, such as 
an illustrated shooting script of an actually 
produced drama, showing the student writ- 
er in pictures as well as words some of the 
techniques used in writing television script. 


In addition to the 25 scenes taken from 
the shooting script, there are numerous 
other illustrations showing programming, 
camera techniques, and operation of the 
control room. 


The book covers completely both phases 
of television writing—live and film. 


The Foreword is by Leona Wilson, Direc- 
tor of Television Writing, U.S.C., who says: 

“It is a privilege to recommend Mr. 
Heath’s book for adoption and use in my 
classes... 


In his introduction to the book, Bob 
Hope has this to say: 


“In this work Eric Heath has apparently 
answered every question any writer could 
ask with regard to television writing and | 
applaud him for his effort to train the 
writer specifically for television.”’ 


Special pre-publication price: $4.50 


American Book Institute 
427 W. 5th Street, Los Angeles 13 


Please send copy of Writing for Television, by 
Eric Heath, @ special pre-publication price of $4.50, 
post paid. Payment is enclosed herewith. 


On Becoming a Writer 
By August Derleth 


X. The Plot’s the Thing 


HE novice is not alone in experiencing dif- 

ficulty in plotting his stories, but it is ne 

who is most keenly aware of his shortcom- 
ings in this direction. 

Time was when the story (and the novel) 
could be faid out in a neat graph, which was 
begun with an introduction of the characters and 
their situation, an exposition of the conflict, its 
development, its overcoming, and at last—some- 
times with complications from a secondary con- 
flict—the climax. An anti-climax was optional; so 
was a minor climax before the final dénouement. 
In any case, this, with some minor variations, was 
offered as a graph of the story’s movement. 

Essentially, the plan of the plot has not 
changed. But the form of the story has grown 
appreciably more elastic. It ranges from the 
rigidly plotted story to the typical 
New Yorker tale, which is far less a short story 
than it is a fragile and often greatly attenuated 
sketch, little more than an anecdote, with emphasis 
on some revelation of character, at least meant to 
be (if not always succeeding in being) profound. 
The element of “conflict” in a pulp-magazine 
story is primarily always external; in a New 
Yorker sketch, conflict is almost always one of 
character. 

The beginner who takes his themes from life 
may very often find that life does not offer him 
an acceptable conflict. I learned this quite early, 
when I wrote my first novella from life. This was 
Any Day Now, which subsequently appeared in 
Redbook Magazine and finally in my collection, 
Country Growth. The story grew from sight of a 
photograph of a breathtakingly beautiful girl in 
her teens, subsequently identified as a contem- 
porary spinster of 60-odd years. The question of 
why this beautiful girl had never married was 
the impelling motive for the writing of the story. 

However, when I set out to dig into life to 
discover the answer, I found that the young lady 
had been beset by beaus, but had treated them 
all so alike that each of them was sure her heart 
lay elsewhere. As a result, none proposed, and 
the man she really loved slipped away and mar- 
ried someone else solely because she had never 
sufficiently differentiated her conduct toward him. 
Now this happens often enough in life, but it 
simply does not afford enough conflict to con- 
vince a reader of the tale that such an attitude 
could have been responsible for her spinsterhood. 
It is purely negative conflict, and the exposition 
necessary to make it credible might hopelessly 
bog down the story. 

In order to overcome this potential flaw, I 
altered the nature of her mother, by making of 
the older lady a proud woman who constantly 
urged her daughter to believe that, because of 
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her beauty, she could do better than to marry 
any one of her beaus. Before this conflict was 
resolved, it was too late; the protagonist, having 
lost the one man she really loved because she 
heeded her mother too long, wanted no other, 
resigned herself to spinsterhood. As a story, this 
was so completely successful that the protagonist, 
who still lived, got into the habit of telling new- 
er friends who did not know the facts that Any 
Day Now was the true story of her romance. 

In this case, the grain of truth was inherent 
in the situation. The mother in life had similar 
inclinations but did not exploit them to the de- 
gree I chose to do. What ought to be understood 
in rearranging life to suit the demands of fiction 
is this: Any conflict should seem to rise naturally 
from characters and situation as created by either 
life or the author. Whether from life or not, 
conflict should always spring credibly from the 
projected situation, for readers are quick to de- 
tect the false note. 

It is perfectly true that plots for fiction abound 
in life. But it does not take the beginner long to 
learn that life seldom serves up finished plots 
satisfactory for exact transcription to the medium 
of fiction. It is a truism that truth is stranger 
than fiction. 

Consider, for one example only, the intrusion 
of coincidence in life. Coincidence takes place 
so many times in life that, were the writer to 
take advantage of it, his work would be scorned 
as turning too strongly on coincidence. The 
writer is therefore obligated to make his plot as 
persuasive as possible even if he must decline to 
use some of the positive as well as the negative 
aspects of the situation about which he is writing 
from life. 

Yet the very necessity for plot in a story often 
inhibits the writer. Just as life ultimately resolves 
all the problems of any one existence, so the plot 
grows naturally from characters and situations 
which have come to life under the hands of a 
creative writer. I have begun stories countless 
times without knowing just how the narratives 
would move; almost inevitably, plots have built 
steadily from chapter to chapter without mucii 
effort. 

Sometimes it is plainly wise to plot a story in 
detail from beginning to end; sometimes it is 
just as wise to sketch only the central theme and 
let the plot work itself out. The beginner will be 
surprised to find out how often his story springs 
to life, plot and all, once his characters and their 
situation are well in the creative mind and hand. 

The novice, having created a character in a 
story, must inform himself about the way in 
which his character is likely to act in any given 
situation; he is perforce limited by his own cre. 
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ation in the directions his story may take and his 
plot may grow. An aggressive character, for in 
stance, can hardly become shy and meek from 
one chapter to another; a forthright character is 
not apt to become devious; and so on. If the 
writer is true to his character, the plot of his 
story will spring into being almost without effort. 

But for the writer who has great difficulty 
achieving what he believes is an acceptable plot, 
let him set down his narrative in any form as the 
first step, and then begin to study it as a second 
step, so that he may determine just where and 
how to introduce the necessary element of con 
flict or the additional events to lend his story 
verisimilitude or movement or conviction, what- 
ever it is it may lack. A story once put into 
typescript assumes an entirely different aspect as 
day follows day, and quite possibly the writer 
may iron out his problems by thinking over his 
characters and his theme during that quiet inter- 
val between first and second or final draft. 

While the professional writer seldom has trou- 
ble balancing his story, the beginner all too 
often does fail to achieve balance. Once again, 
it is necessary to say that practice leads to perfec- 
tion; the more a writer writes, the more readily 
his stories will balance not only in the propor- 
tions of their events, but also in such more mun- 
dane matters as exposition vs. dialogue and ac- 
tion. 

Novices are too many times counseled to work 
over stories and themes, to dwell upon them end- 
lessly. But this may be as defeating as it may be 
successful. Some writers simply do not work at 
their best when they are consciously driving 
themselves to study the mechanics of their craft. 
They may be deficient in imagination, they may 
lack as much creative ingenuity as some of their 
more fortunate brethren possess, they may simply 
fail to recognize the aspects of their theme which 
lend themselves readily to suspense and move- 
ment. In some cases, a watchful waiting will 
come to their rescue; life, which has supplied 
their themes, may supply the elements they need 
to round out any story if they read widely in 
newspapers and live widely in their home milieus. 

The beginner ought always to remember, too, 
that just as any story benefits by being related to 
recognizable reality, so does a plot. Reduced to 
its most simple terms, almost every plotted story 


becomes a striving for a goal—whether that goal 
is love’s consummation, the rescue of a damsel 
from the Indians, the achievement of spiritual 
peace, etc., the effecting of which is beset by dif- 
ficulties which must be conquered or surmount- 
ed. How those difficulties are overcome makes 
the story. 

A sketch, on the other hand, though classified 
today as a “short story,” may be nothing more 
than the pointing up of a quirk of character, 
achieved at a revelatory moment, often almost 
entirely in dialogue. 

Manifestly, the plot of any story, short or long, 
must carry as much conviction as the characters 
and the theme. Today’s reader is not as ready to 
believe the incredible as was yesterday's, and the 
writer is faced with the task of persuading his 
readers to be convinced; the closer to reality his 
plot conforms, the easier this is to do, 


The novice who has difficulty in plotting ought 
to practice studiously to put himself in the place 
of his protagonist. Facing a problem, then, he 
need only ask himself what he would do in simi- 
lar circumstances. If his protagonist exists in ¢ 
milieu similar to the writer's, if his circumstances 
are not too remote, the writer ought not to find 
it too difficult to work out a logical chain of 
events calculated to achieve conflict, suspense, 
and ultimate solution, But—and here we hit up- 
on another value of using the home place for set- 
tings in fiction—if the protagonist exists in an 
utterly different milieu and perhaps in an alien 
time and civilization, the writer may well find 
himself lost. 

In final analysis, the ability to plot stories must 
grow with the writer. It is true that some be- 
ginning writers find themselves able to plot very 
well, though often, ironically, they are unable to 
write as skillfully. But these are in the minority. 

As in every other aspect of writing, it is prac- 
tice which makes for progress and leads ultimate- 
ly to that happy stage in a writer’s existence in 
which the plot is no longer a major problem. 
Dogged persistence, infinite patience, and long 
determined hours of work, supplemented with 
wide reading, will go farther than anything else 
to improve plotting ability as well as every other 
facet of that solitary profession which is every 
practicing writer's. 


The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 

Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it— 


by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 
This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 


“The Mastery of Life.’’ Address: 


“The ROSICRUCIANS 


Marcu, 1953 


Scribe P. A. O. 
(AMORC) San Jose, California, 
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What and how you ean write for 


HOUSE ORGANS 


By Jay and FELix FELLHAUER 


you can write for company publications, or 

house organs as they are frequently called. 'f 
you've never sold anywhere, this might be a 
very good place to start. The market is big 
(about 10,000 or so in the United States), the 
requirements are not difficult to meet, and most 
of the editors will welcome your manuscripts 
if they are not too long. 

Just as in writing for any other field, you 
have to know your market. You can’t expect to 
get copies of all 10,000 magazines, but you can 
pick up a representative sampling in your own 
mail, from your friends who work in large plants, 
in the offices of your insurance agent, from your 
car dealer, and in almost any other place of busi 
ness. 

These samples are likely to be of all shapes, 
sizes, and formats, Anything from a 3x5 folder 
to a magazine bigger than Life, and just about 
as well edited. But also, you'll see that they 
have some striking similarities. All of them are 
about “the Company.” A house organ is a 
publication by, of, and for the Company. ' 

There are two principal classes of house 
organs. The internal magazine is circulated 
among employees, salespeople, agents, dealers, 
and others connected directly with the Company. 

Printers’ Ink, which speaks for the Almighty in 
matters pertaining to house organs, includes 
customer publications also in this group. But 
for editorial and writing purposes, you'll find 
the latter much more closely akin to the ex- 
ternal magazines, which go to readers outside the 
Company. 

The big question is: What can you as a 
writer sell to company editors? And how do you 
go about it? 

From direct experience we know that the 
company magazine editor will buy and_ will 
“oe ish all of the following, if they have the 

ouse organ flavor, and if they are short: 


Editorials 
Seasonal 
Self-improvement 
Loyalty and patriotism 
Carefully worded politics 
Any timely subject 


Eg you have ever written for any magazine, 


Jay and Felix Fellhauer operate a syndicated 
feature service supplying original material to 
company magazine editors. They also are in the 
advertising and printing business. Jay was for 
some years editor of an insurance house organ. 
Their home its in California. 
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Jokes 
Cartoons and Ideas for Cartoons 
Safety Features 
Sales Articles 
Feature Articles of not more than 400 words 
Fillers 
Odd Facts 
Anecdotes 
Inspirational Paragraphs 
Quotations 
Epigrams 
Poems, especially short, humorous ones 
Travel Features with photos 
Occasionally, short short fiction 
Oddities—such as Christmas tree poems, tongue- 
twisters, parodies 
Photographs 
Picture Stories 

Of the foregoing, the greatest needs—from the 
editor’s viewpoint—are for new and different 
salesmanship material and safety items. 

Keep in mind the purposes that house organs 
serve—good will, improved employee-employer 
relations, prestige, and the “message.” Most 
company magazines have a message: new infor- 
mation that will help in selling the company’s 
product, a drive for suggestions to improve the 
product, a safety lesson to keep down lost time, 
or perhaps just a message of friendship at 
Christmas. 

In any case, in order to get the message 
across, the magazine must be read. And what 
increases readership? Short, simple features, of 
course. That’s why jokes and cartoons are so 
popular in house organs. But they go stale 
sometimes, and other brief, highly. readable 
material is needed. Concentrate on brevity and 
readability. 

Payment? Well, a few of the more elaborate 
magazines have nice big budgets for freelance 
material. But for the most part, if you want any- 
thing besides “token” payment, you may have to 
do like the girl who wanted a fur coat. 

When she finally got it, her friend remarked, 
“Why, Mandy, you must of found yourself a 
man with a thousand dollars to buy you that 
coat!” 

“No, I didn’t, honey,” Mandy replied, “but I 
found a thousand men with one dollar.” 

You may have difficulty getting a hundred dol- 
lars for a feature from the house organ market, 
but if you can produce a hundred readable short 
features, you can probably sell them all for a 
dollar apiece. And with a little freelance syn- 
dication, you may even be able to sell the same 
feature to a hundred magazines. 

The Printers’ Ink market list of house organs is 
163 pages long. It has not been revised for more 
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than two years. Without such a list, you may be 
sure that all major automobile manufacturers, all 
utilities companies, all insurance companies, prac- 
tically all large manufacturing and_ producing 
companies, and all paper mills have house organs 
with substantial budgets. 

Don’t submit material to them cold, sell it 
to them. Send them a nice sales letter (addressed 
to the Editor, Company Publications), describ- 
ing what you have to offer. If it’s what they 
want and the price is fair, they'll send you « 
check or a purchase order. Especially if you put 
it on a “satisfaction guaranteed” basis. 


The following bibliography may be of help 
in getting more details ‘about the inside work- 
ings of the house organ: 

Printers’ Ink Directory of House Organs. 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Latest 
issue published December, 1950. $5. 

Employee Magazines. Metropolitan Group 
Policyholders. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York. 

More Business Through House Organs. 8. D. 
Warren Company (paper mill), 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1. 

How to Play the House Organ. Fortune Maga- 
zine, October 1952, p. 144. 

How to Edit an Employee Publication, by Barth 
Bentley. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 83rd St., 
New York 16. $2.50. 


ANSWERS TO PATSY’S POSERS 
(See Page 14) 


1. (a) Before you are thirsty. (b) Is as good 
as his bond. (c) Is never pitied. (d) "Twixt the 
cup and the lip. (e) Than to be correct. 2. (a) 
Bible (Psalm 46). (b) U.S. Constitution (Arti- 
cle I). (c) Graven on tablet in entrance hall of 
Statue of Liberty. (d) Declaration of Independ- 
ence (Preamble). 3. Lord Mayor of London. 4. 
(a) East. (b) West. (c) South. (d) North. 5. Fill 
it with tea. 


THE SHORT-SHORT OPENINGS 
(See article beginning on Page 19) 


Robert Oberfirst’s preference is for Opening 1. 
“After some polishing,” he comments, “this will 
make the best bet to appeal to a popular, com- 
mercial market.” 


BIG NATIONAL 
CONTEST PRIZES 


Over $3,000,000 in 
prizes won—Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Trips, etc. — by 
our students. YOU TOO 
CAN WIN! Know the 
secrets of the “School 
of the Stars.” Send 
today for your FREE 
“Confidential Contest 
Bulletin” with winning 
helps for the biggest 
contests now on. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


$$$$SSSS$ 


FREE?! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 
FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed leading educators, used by thousands 
of thos hen Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what_ the 
editors want. et YOUR share of the editors 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A lendale, Calif. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Mi ripts neatly typed in pica_or elite type, 20-pound 
bend pener, with one carbon, extra first and second sheets, 
minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, plus return 
postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Are you an AUTHOR 
looking for a publisher ? 


TIME Magazine (June 23, 1952) says of EXPOSITION: “Gives 
its writers @ contract whose terms are frank & clear, sends out 
review copies & releases, builds publicity & promotion .. .” 
Send for free 32-page brochure 
“WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK" 
Exposiiion PREssS 
386 Fourth Avenue + New York 16, WN. Y. Dept. 34 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't cost you a 
penny! If you have tried “systems,” “plans,” “courses,” etc., without success, write for my pamphlet which 


gives details of this unique offer. 


MALIBU 1, 
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One hitherto unpublished writer, 
MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a record no other teacher, school, or agency 
can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts you under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


working under my supervision, SOLD 


CALIFORNIA 


Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
19, has increased its advance payment on accept- 
ance of a manuscript from $2,000 to $3,000. The 
royalty rate remains Ic a copy on the first 200,000 
copies, 114c thereafter. Most print orders start 
at 300,000 copies—and authors are paid on the 
basis of print orders, not sales. 

Under the editorship of William C. Lengel, 
Gold Medal Books—a pocket series retailing at 
25 cents—offer an excellent market for popular 
fiction and non-fiction originals. But don’t send 
Mr. Lengel any duds—he’s built his reputation by 
picking winners. 

— Av] — 

John Keating has become editor of Cue, 6 &. 
39th St., New York 16, Cue offers a limited mar- 
ket for freelance copy—better query. 


— Ae] — 


John McCloud, editor of Manhunt, 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, points out that his publica- 
tion is a detective-fiction magazine rather than a 
general magazine. Lengths are 1,000-20,000 words 
~serials 60,000. Mr. McCloud wants “tough, hard- 
boiled, realistic crime stuff in the Spillane-Chand- 
ler-Millar tradition.” 

Rates normally are 2c-5c promptly on accept- 
ance, but much higher prices are paid for big 
names or outstanding stories. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to Mr. Mc- 
Cloud. 

— Ag] — 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, continues to cover politics, international af- 
fairs, the arts and letters, sciences, for the 
thoughtful reader. It also is in the market for 
casual essays—one of relatively few magazines that 
use them-—and for fiction of a superior quality. 
John Fischer is the new editor. 

— Ae] — 

Douglas Lurton has announced removal of his 
editorial offices to Suite 501-E, 270 Park Ave., 
Néw York 17. The telephone number is PLaza 


What Editors Want 


1.0780. Magazines include Your Life, Your Per- 
sonality, Your Health, Woman’s Life, Marriage 
Magazine. Requirements of these publications are 
listed in the Handy Market List in the January 
Author & Journalist. 

— Aer} — 


Woman's Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, is seeking especially “light short 
articles whose main aim is entertainment in the 
broadest sense of the word, and long non-fiction 
both informative and entertaining.” The editors 
have observed no serious lessening of public in- 
terest in fiction—but diminished interest in short 
stories that are not outstanding. 

— 

Hazel L. Berge is not editor of True Confes- 

sions as was erroneously reported in a recent ts 


sue. She continues as editor of Modern Ro- 
mances, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16. 
— Av] — 

J&F Feature Service, 17105 South Clark Ave., 
Bellflower, Calif., purchases a certain amount of 
material from freelance writers for syndicating to 
house organs. Sales and safety features are in 
biggest demand, The service is operated by Jay 
and Felix Fellhauer. 

— Ae] — 

Hunting and Fishing, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, reports that its manuscript inventory is pretty 
heavy. Better query—and only on important 
stuff. 

— — 

Grinnell College Radio Players are buying off- 
the-beaten-track 15-minute original radio scripts 
with intelligently patriotic themes. Material, 
prose or poetry, should be submitted in standard 
script form. Payment: $100 for anthology and 


amateur production rights, professional _righ*s 
remaining with the author. 
Prescott, Grinnell, Iowa. 


Address: Herbert 


The 


MAKE 1953 YOUR SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


There's a BETTER WAY to gain writing success. 
help every serious writer wants .. . 
coaching; collaboration, revision—-even ghostwriting. 
PLUS MARKETING 


“Proof is in the Pudding’’ as the old adage says. 
and get that ‘‘Happy glow of satisfaction.’ Write for complete details. 


Talent Quiz & Analysis $1.00 
My exciting book of MODERN WRITERS 


No consultations without appointment 


Mary Kay Tennison 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


| offer the kind of 
individual corrective criticism and 


Try my help 


$3.00 
Phone DU9-8967 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


a 
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INDICTMENT 


By ETHEL JACOBSON 


Sorriest of creatures 
In all this singing land, 
She 
writes 
poetry 
That folks can understand! 


The National Geographic Magazine, 16th and 
M Sts., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is in the 
market for articles of 2,000-7,500 words, accom- 
panied by 25-100 good photographs. Payment 
usually is $350. $1,000 on acceptance. A_ writer 
should always query. 

The editors explain their requirements as fol 
lows: 

“The ideal article for the National Geographic 
Magazine is an accurate descriptive narrative of 
personal experiences in places of geographic in 
terest. To present information vividly and un- 
forgettably is to take readers along on journeys, 
to let them gather impressions as if through their 
own senses, to make them feel vicariously the 
thrill of adventure. 

“Often a single paragraph of happily chosen 
incidents reveals more about people and_ places 
than several pages of factual description. The 
magazine interprets a country through the cus 
toms, the work, and the play of its people. Ad- 
verse criticisms of morals, religion, manners, and 
politics are not desired. Human interest and 
sympathetic understanding are the fundamental 
requirements. 


“In reporting the commonplace, which interests 
us all, the writer, like the photographer, should 
select scenes and customs peculiarly characteristic 
of the places and people he describes. ‘The be- 
ginning of the article should create a definite im- 
pression of the single effect the author wishes to 
produce, and each succeeding paragraph should 
strengthen and deepen that effect.” 


— Ae] — 


Child Study, while a non-paying market, offers 
“nm opportunity for publication to writers especi 
ally interested in child psychology. The maga 
vine has lately broadened its scope to cover fea- 
tures on play, clothes, room decoration, and also 
impressions from all over the world by either 
foreign or itinerant American observers. The edi 
tor is Margaret C. Dawson, 132 FE. 74th St.. New 
York 21. 

— Ae] — 


The Victorian, Lackawanna 18, N. Y., is in the 
market for Grade A fiction and good fillers, ac- 
cording to Robert K. Doran, the editor. ‘This 
magazine is primarily for adults but publishes 
some material of interest to high school youth. 
Payment is now Ic-5c a word on acceptance. 


Marcu, 195% 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. Typing service. 
Scripts for Stage, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D. FREESE & SONS 
Box A, Upland, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 


121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS” 
For coaching by mail. For Chicago class. For N. H. Writers’ Colony. 


1—-WRITERS: 


: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything ‘ 

: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 

: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) . esty 
- 3: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing). 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel) 

For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 

Available for lectures. References: Who's Who in the Midwest. 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, [linots 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publi- 


| cation, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists 
| scores of lucrative competitions open to everyone. Pre- 
sents winning tips from winners, judges and experts. 
50c a copy, $4.50 a year. Contest Magazine, Dept. D, 
Upland, '!nd. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) $1.00 
| 
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WRITERS!! 


Have your manuscripts typed neatly, accurately, and 
promptly by professional manuscript typist, on 
20-lb. bond paper. One carbon, extra first and last 
pages. Minor corrections made in spelling, punctu- 
ation and grammar by a former school teacher. All 
work proofread. Mailed flat. 40c 1000 words plus 
return postage. 
NORMA L. PASSEY 

Box 392 Roy, Utah 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! ! have ghost-written millions of words 
= stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. i 


! _ be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Porticulers’ FREE. Also Siant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
Casselberry Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
60 - 90 Days Delivery 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1564 Dallas, Texas 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professionally ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


“| met him at a party once and he told me 
he spends his days writing.” 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


15 Years Expe ience 
Speedy and accurate service. FREE—two carbon copies. 
40c per thousand words. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or work retyped 
no cost to you. 


HELEN BAKER 


i! 50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland | 


WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page booklet, OF COMIC SCRIPT 
WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of instruction on 
how to write stories for the comic books. You also receive 
a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page of PANEL SCRIPT 
as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 
BERGMAN 
1255 N n Street 
California 


Gordo! 
Hollywood 38, 


Ed Fitzgerald has become editorial director of 
the four Macfadden men’s magazines, Saga, Cli- 
max, Impact, and Sport, all published at 205 E. 
42nd. St., New York 17. Manuscripts for the 
magazines should be submitted, however, to Hugh 
Layne. 

Robert K. Heimann, executive editor of Forbes 
Magazine, is looking for tight, documented articles 
about corporations from the standpoint of the 
investor. He pays $25-$100 per brief article on 
publication. Query him at 80 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, after looking over copies of the magazine. 

— Ae] — 

Baby Post, Huntington, L. L, N Y., has now 
reverted to its former policy of payment on pub- 
lication. Rate is 2c-5c, and the preference of the 
editor, Louise Cripps, is for 1,000-word authori- 
tative articles on baby and home problems. An 
appropriate short story is sometimes used. 

— Ae] — 

Comedy Writers Showcase has been inaugurat- 
ed by the National Association of Gagwriters in 
association with Laugh Book Magazine. Comedy 
sketches and monologues will be tested and 
offered to little theater, college, and local tele- 
vision station performers. Address George Lewis, 
Room 902, 292 Madison Ave., New York. 


— 


James B. Craig has become editor of American 
Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
This is the magazine of the American Forestry 
Association. Better query as to prospective articles. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 
A newly published folder which contains 
valuable advice for non-fiction writers, plus 
data on Ronald J. Cooke's course in Non-fiction 
writing. Write for your copy now. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, 


WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 


32 Yrs. As Literary Agents—Beginners Welcomed 
Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest 
criticism. Personal representation for established 
| writers. For information and references write to: 
ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Woody Wirsig is the new editor of Woman's 
Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 
It is now in the market for articles on subjects 
that vitally interest the general run of women. 
Comparatively short articles are preferred. Query 
always. Of course the magazine still seeks first 
class love stories—serious or light and humorous. 
. 

The Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, is definitely in the market for 
short shorts that appeal to farm readers. Payment 
is excellent on acceptance. Robert H. Reed is 
editor. 

— Ag] — 

The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, is now using a small amount of very 
short fiction directed to business and professional 
men—members of Kiwanis Clubs. Payment is up 
to $100 a story. Charles W. Keysor is editor 

Av] — 

Connecticut Circle, 302 State St., New London, 
Conn., is in the market for articles relating to 
Connecticut or Connecticut people. Payment is 
at Ic up per word plus $2 each for usable photo- 
graphs—even snapshots. Harry F. Morse is editor 
—and reported by A&J readers to be very pleas- 
ant to deal with. 


Folks Don’t Want to Write 


[Continued from Page 11] 


selves and others. They don’t sit and wonder 
whether they should write. Typewriters drag them 
around by the hair. They scribble on paper sit- 
ting in the subway. They make notes in planes 
under flak fire over enemy territory. They learn to 
scribble with a pencil on any kind of piece of 
paper they can come by in trenches, in the dark, 
with their feet in ice water. R. L. Stevenson car- 
ried on arguments with his father as to whether he 
should marry a woman who was already married 
and at the same time wrote sweet little poems for 
children which are immortal. 

He sat in caves, with his lungs hemorrhaging, 
and stopped writing about pirates only long 
enough to spit out the blood so it wouldn't 
drown him. All his life he fought off death with 
one hand and wrote with the other. And what's 
more, everything he wrote was always full of the 
best of good humor and zest. 

He was out on his feet from first to last. When 
he was dying he interrupted the process to write 
him own epitaph, and even that was jolly: 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me die. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


I'll lay any experienced ghoul ten to one that 
if R. L. S. is dug up today the coffin will be full 
of stuff written on the shroud with a pencil he 
probably smuggled along with him. 

. ... So you need to have everything just so 
before you sit down to write. You’re killing you! 
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GHOSTING ALL KINDS OF MATERIAL 
Let Me Write It For You 


Speeches Stories Plays Skits 
WALTER DEAN 


111 Hitt Street Columbia, Mo. 


I'VE MADE 43 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 years. 
Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. Reading 
fee: $1 first 1,000, up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 thereafter. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermillion Danville, ill. 


LET ME HELP YOU 
Give Your Script More Sparkle! 


per M; Rewriting $1.25 per M. Free market 
Prompt, careful attention your story deserves. 


Fast typing service; 60c per M 
ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


Criticism $1 
suggestions. 


WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 


Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. 
Former teacher of fiction, author, and editor with national 
publishing house experience will analyze mss., edit, or 
collaborate with writers in need of professional help. 
Marketing. New York contacts. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
P. O. Box 1970 Chicago, 


IMinois 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman’s New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
ners gr Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 mar- 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today to 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
Casselberry Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our rn nati 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE POETRY CLINIC 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


POET . Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
© lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A Nationel Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 


$2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 11, Texas 


— 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special eneeret to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply 
any of these books at the publisher's price post- 
paid. Send order with remittance to Author & 
Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kansas. 


WritiInG FoR TELEvision, by Eric Heath. 384 pp. 
American Book Institute. $5.50. 


Here is a complete revision of Mr. Heath's au- 
thoritative book on TV, previous editions of 
whicli were regarded so highly as to be used as 
texts in courses in the subject. The revision 
whey this excellent work right down to the 
1953 television setup. Bob Hope writes a lauda- 
tory introduction on the basis of his experience. 
For the thousands of writers interested in tele- 
vision, this book is exactly what the doctor—or, 
better, the I'V producer—ordered. It is direct, 
non-technical, and fundamental. 
The volume includes an actual shooting script 
illustrated with 25 photographs, and also five 
complete scripts of nationally produced programs. 
Readers of Mr Heath’s informative article in 
the February Author & Journalist realize his 
standing in this specialized field. Anyone who 
wants to write for television cannot afford to miss 
his comprehensive, practical book. 


ComMMon Errors IN ENGLISH AND How To Avoip 
THeM, by Alexander M. Witherspoon, Ph. D. 
344 pp. Barnes & Noble. $1.25. 

A. first-class’ soft-cover manual for the writer 
who is occasionally puzzled—as who isn't?—about 
the precise meaning of a word. The book con- 
tains also a sensible guide to pronunciation. The 
author is a professor in Yale University and a 
member of the editorial board of the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


Dictionary, edited by 
1514 pp. Philosophical 


Swan’s ANGLO-AMERICAN 
George Ryley Scott. 
Library. $10. 

Defining 133,000 words, including much British 
and American slang, this dictionary will help 
American readers over difficult spots in’ British 


Kooks that Will Help Writers 


It will prove of value 
also to some professional writers. 

The book was edited in England, and naturally 
its treatment of British colloquialisms and slang 


writing and vice versa. 


is better than of American. Some of the words 
confidently listed as American dialect—laverick 
for example—certainly puzzle an American, who 
not only never heard them but can’t find them 
in the Mencken linguistic studies or other au- 
thoritative works on the American language. 


Rivers or Water, by Leonidas W. Crawford, Ph. 

D. 244 pp. Pageant. $3. 

A specialist in religious education and authot 
of a number of books, Doctor Crawford analyzes 
religious themes used in the Bible and in Ameri- 
can and English literature. His book should ofter 
stimulating suggestions to writers on religious 
subjects, 


Bacon’s Pusiicrry Cuecker. 192 pp. Bacon. $10. 


This book, with its listing of 2,272 business 
publications classified by subject matter, will 
prove invaluable to anyone “yp ior publicity 
releases. To the professional writer for trade 
journals it will suggest possibilities, though the 
needs of the various periodicals for freelance 
material are, naturally enough, not listed. 


Basic Lessons IN Printinc Layout, by R. Ran- 
dolph Karch, 140 pp. Bruce. $1.96. 


While this informative book is intended pri- 
marily for the student of printing, it will prove 
exceedingly useful to anyone concerned with maga- 
zine makeup, book design, or advertising. It con- 
tains valuable tables for estimating the amount 
of copy that will go on a printed page of given 
dimensions in various sizes of type. 


Pur ir PLainty, by R. G. Ralph. 166 pp. Crowell. 
$2.50. 

HANpBOOK FOR Writers, by Glenn Leggett, ©. 
David Mead, and William Charvat. 373 pp. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.65. 


Here are two up-to-date manuals for the writer 
who is troubled with problems of grammar, sen- 
tence structure, and use of words. 

Mr. Ralph’s volume is more entertaining and 
stimulating. The other volume gives more detailed 
information. Both are sound and useful. 


FREE!! FREE!! 
—, short-short, will be m 
how to achieve strong plots, new i 
SALABLE SHORTS—3 months’ 

Author: Technique Sells Short-Short, $2; Short- 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


My famous booklet, 
, and 


WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing a 
ailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. It 
punch endings required 
instruction—$10 
Stories, $2; Co-Author: 

P. O. Box 539 Ocean City, New 


lains in detail 
in salable short-short stories. PERSONAL TRAINING IN 


Writing Short-Short Story, $2.50. 
Jersey 


A 

sketches of all the authors represented 
paw, = This valuable anthology plus the editor's own book, 
Orde 


r 
ROBERT ‘OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


1952 ANTHOLOGY OF BEST ORIGINAL SHORT SHORTS edited by Robert Oberfirst 
mposium of 33 brand new short-shorts and most of them with 
jus a discussion of the technique of 


of 
SHORT SHORT STORIES, at a reduced SPECIAL price of $4.00. 
P. O. Box 539 


The volume also contains biographical 
the an- 


an QO. Henry twist. 
the short-short story by the editor 


Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALISI 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first inser’ 

8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, rtaay use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 Nationa! 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


FACT ARTICLE WRITING AS A PAYING HOBBY: 15,000- 
word booklet, “Adventures in Free-lance Newspaper Fea- 
ture Writing, he $1.00. Holden, Bookseller, Germantown 3, 
Tennessee. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS COURSES: “Strai ht Line to Writing Suc- 
cess,” $1.00. General, $2.00. “101 Amazin 7, Feats,” 25c. 


Guarantee. Free details. Lloyd Collins, Bé Appalachia, 
Virginia. 


CONSIDERING starting a community poper? Need more 
“Kknow-how’? Folio outlining plan of procedure for $2. 
Lamson, Box 218-C, Chelsea Station, New York 11. 


FIND a in inspiring poetry. Only 75c¢ for “Let 
the Deep Song Rise.” Swaim, Dillsburg, 


WANTED—ONE copy of Deal-a-Plot. Quote price and con- 


dition to Author & Journalist, 1313 National Bank of 
Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


MARKETS 


PROFIT BY EDITORS’ mistakes. Sell funny newspaper slips. 
Details, 25c. Recipe market list, 25c. Leroy Morgan, 
Benton, Arkansas. 


MAKE SPARE TIME DOLLARS. Chronicle Shows—Tells— 
Teaches You. Articles, stories, poems. Income-increasing 
ideas. Cash prizes. Sample, 25c¢ silver. McPlastens, 
TKAJ, 609 West First, Los Angeles, Colif. 
FREE SAMPLE COPY. “Cartoonists’ Market Letter.” Box 
187AJ, LaHabra, Calif. 
7~ A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and markets sent 
25¢c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly os ible? Find answer my oad, this Mg 


page 6. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


PERSONALS 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by _ recognized 
Mail $2.00 with sample. Dorothy Sara, Dept 
32nd, New York 16, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING SHOWS YOUR LITERARY AND OTHER 
ABILITIES. Learn what you should wg “A $2.00 to: 
DeLoatch, Box 809, GPO, Brooklyn, 1, N. 


SERVICES 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


1953 


MARCH, 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drown to your goor—$! 
unn 


Mailed flat on heavy Bristol board. F. jingham, 


Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


—o— 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. Two for $1.06 tpaid. 
Marvin Schmidt, 8109-1A Kilpatrick, 
okie, Ul. 


REJUVENATOR! Re-inks a a Typewriter Ribbons! $1.00! 


Hirsch, Spring-Valley 2, 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
mtroductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast nationwide membershi . Est. 1922. -Sealed 
lare FREE. EVAN MOORE, ox 988, fechoonvilia:t 


COMING! 
In Author & Journalist 


In April: The first of a series on 
poetry writing by Margery Mans- 
field, noted poet and critic—plus 
the most comprehensive list of 
Poetry Markets we have ever pub- 
lished. 


Also in April: Writers’ Conferences of 
1953, with a directory of their 
courses and personnel. 


Scheduled for Future Issues: How-to 
articles on the Pulps, Light Verse, 
Research for Fiction and Fact... 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bidg. 

Topeka, Kansas 

| enclose remittance for my subscription: 

$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 


| 
ADEAS ....4 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 


PROOF | 
: that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS them 


If you have written a novel that has been re- 
jected mainly because you are an unknown 
writer, you'll be encouraged by this success story 
about Shay Nichols, author of THe Girt From 
Rusy’s, This first novel was turned down re- 
peatedly before the author came to Vantage 
Press. We liked the story, thought it had sales 
possibilities, and published it under our co- 
operative plan. Our faith in the book was justi- 
fied. The entire first edition was sold out short- 
ly after publication, and a second edition was 
ordered. Now, this second edition is almost ex- 
hausted, too, An important part of this siory is 
that this book has had heavy trade distribution 
—the book was sold exclusively through book- book published? Mail the cou- 
stores throughout the country. Yes—bookstores pon below for a free copy of 
sell Vantage books in profitable quantities—-a | Vantage’s 24-page brochure 
vital fact for every author seeking a reliable describing our effective pro- 
publisher. Are you having trouble getting your gram for publishing your book. 


ARE you LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


of Vantage Press‘ 
S best selling boo 
9 ks were turned €arn more about the Vantage Cooperative pla 
n 


down by commerci 
rcial publishe 
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work, 
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